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INNI MARTINELLI 
e Metropolitan Opera Company, 


f the SS. Paris 
European holiday. 


” 


*tropolitan 


ound jor a 


AT THE CAPTAIN’S TABLE ON THE SS. BREMEN. 
Captain Ziegenbein, with Ruth Posselt, violinist, and Walter Kirchhoff, former tenor of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, two of the ship’s musical passengers on their way to Europe. 


MAREK WINDHEIM, 
tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
, sang at the ship’s concert aboard the SS. 
MARIA KURENKO, 4 °f ; Paris, en route to appear at the Warsaw 
Russian soprano, indulging in her favorite : Opera. 
sport. Mme. Kurenko, who sailed for 
Europe June 4, on the SS. Ile de France, : : 
to fulfill operatic and concert engagements, % gMAseS 7, 
returns to America next season. She has &@ a ¢ 
heen booked jor an appearance with the 
Beethoven Society, New York City, to be 
followed by a tour to California. 


Mr. and Mrs. LAWRENCE TIBBETTI 
aboard the SS. Majestic, en route for the 
baritone’s first visit to Europe. (Cosmo- 


Sileo photo) 


LUCIENNE RADISSE 
cellist, sailed for France on the SS. Paris 
Miss Radisse is known on the Continent as 
the “flying musician,” because she travels 
by plane in preference to train or boat. 


VD PAVEL LUDIKAR 


‘S. Leviathan. 


am , ; A MUSICAL GROUP ON THE SS. PARIS 
OTTO H. KAHN, Left to right: Marguerite Morgan, pianist ; Commander Pugnet of the SS. Paris; Virgina 


»men, listens attentively to Walter Kirchhoff, once of the Morgan, harpist; Frances Morgan, violinist; Luciene Radisse, French cellist; José Iturbi; 


Opera Company. (R. Fleischhut photo.) Maria Iturbi; the dog, belonging to the Morgans, is named Scherzo. 



































(See Inside Back Cover for Additional News Pictures) 
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MARION KAHN 
CONCERT ACCOMPANIST — COACH 
EPERTOIRE. 


R 
253 West 93rd S w York 
Telephone Riverside eR 





ELIZABETH TOPPING 
PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—TEACHER 
212 West 79th Street, New York 
Phone: SUsquehanna 7-8862 





Mme. REGINA A. DE SALES 
VOICE AND REPERTORY 


10 rue Le Verrier, Paris 6me 





ISIDOR STRASSNER 


VioLin ist—Conpu cron—Tsacues 


Cond Orch 


211 Bedford Park Boulevard. » ¥. © 
Tel.: SEdgwick 3-1536 


Beckintioae Si 











MRS. L. A. TORRENS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studios: 
Steinway Hall, 113 West 57th St., New York City 
26 Gramercy Park, New York Cit ty 
Tel. GRamercy 5-6264 








EDGAR SCHOFIELD 


Endotsed by Epwarp Jounson of Metropolitan 


ra Co. 
171_ West 7ist Street, New York 
Telephone: ENdicott 2-9527 





WILLIAM S. BRADY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
137 West 86th St. 
Tel. SChuyler 4-3580 


Studio: New York 





GIORGIO KANAKES 
TENOR 


Voice Culture Opgratic Coacn 
Bet Canto Metuop 
315 West 99th St., N. Y. Tel.: Riverside 9-8421 





EDWIN McARTHUR 
ACCOMPANIST and COACH 
Studio: 138 West 58th St., New York City 


MUSICAL 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Private and Class Lessons, Song and Speech 
Established in New York City 1901 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th St., N. Y. 
Telephone CIrcle 7-1472 





PERRY AVERILL 
ARITONE 
oe or SINGING 
Studio: 210 East 68th Street, New York 
Telephone: RHinelander 4-4732 





FRANCIS MOORE 
Pianist, Teacuer, ACCOMPANIST 
169 East 78th Street, New York City 
Telephone REgent 4-8226 





HUGH PORTER 
ORGANIST ann CHOIRMASTER 
Second Presbyterian Church, New York 
Address 
600 W. 122nd St., 
New York 


ORGANIST 
ORATORIO SOCIETY 
OF N. Y. 





GEORGE I. TILTON 
ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 
Tuirp Pressyterian Cuurcn 
N. Warren St., above W. Hanover, Trenton, N. J. 
Tel. Trenton 5066 





DEANE DOSSERT 
Voice Specialist 
9 rue Henri Heine, Paris 
Appointments by letter only 





GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 


205 West 57th Street 
New York. N, Y. Phone Circle 7-8178 





ALICE LAWRENCE WARD 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
N. ¥. 





CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Faculty y x 4 of the Institute of Musical Art 
the Juilliard Music School 
detiiae ‘as at Barrin School, Great 
Barrington, Mass. 
Studios: 607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 





CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetizky Exponent 

Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 





WALTER SQUIRE 
TEACHER OF PIANO AND THEORY 
Studio: 138 East 78th Street, New York 
Telephone: BUtterfield 8-6090 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
SIGHT SINGING SCHOOL 
(Former! fossher for Met. Opera Co.) 

“A Maker o x No Instrument used 
BEGINNERS’ AND ieee CLASSES FORMING 
Lecture Recital Lessons given showing salient 
features of the Galin- ty System 


1428 = ¥. 
Tel: PEnn. 6-2634 





Hi Opera House Bidg., 1425 Broadway. 
227 Elwood Avenue, Newark, N. J. 
: PEnnsylvania 6-2634 ond HUmboldt 1439 








WM. EARL BROWN 
Author of the well known book “VOCAL 
WISDOM,” with maxims of Lamperti. 

This book may be obtained from the author. 
Price $2.00. 

“We can think of no book for singers richer in isolated 

jewels of thought.”—The Etude. 

Address: 57 W. 75th Street, New York 
Tel.: SUsquehanna 7-1079 





BURNHAM-WRAGG 
PIANO SCHOOL 
Steinway Hall, New York City 


THUEL BURNHAM RUSSEL WRAGG 
(Private Lessons and (Piano and Keyboard 
Master Classes) Harmony) 


Steinwoy Pianos Used 





CATMAN, JOHN R. 
Musical Courier Correspondent 


713 Couch Building, Portland, Ore. 





COURIER 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 


The Riviera, 790 verside Drive, 


Ri New York 
Tel a AUdubon 3-3748 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone PEnn. 6-2634 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


144 East 62d Street, New York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 





ARLINE REYNOLDS SMITH 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 

Now York: 160 W. 13rd8t., Studio 5-1 Tel.: TRaf. 1-700 

Philadelphia: 2018 Walnut St. Tel: Locust 3631 





WALTER W. PLOCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


121 West 67th Street, New York 
Telephone TRafalgar 7-4625 





JORGE C. BENITEZ 
VOICE TRAINING 
in all its branches 
250 West 82nd Street, New York 
Tel. TRafalgar ar 3.9483 





JANET SPENCER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
175 Claremont Ave., New York City 
Teleph : MO t 2-8753 








DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 
Teacher of International Artists 
Rudolph Laubenthal, Georges Baklanoff, 
Alice Neilsen, Lydia Lypkovska 


132 West 74th Street : : : New York City 
Phone: TRafalgar 7- 1291 Louise Carroll, Secy. 





ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 

115 East 69th Street - - New York City 
Telephone: RHinelander 4-8623 





JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
61 Gramercy Park—North 
Telephone: GRamercy 5-1717 


New York 





F. W. RIESBERG, A.A.G.O. 
Organist at Sesquicentennial Exposition 
Piano, Oncan anv Harmony Instauction 

Studied under Scharwenka and Liszt 
N. Y. School of Music and Arts, 310 W. 92nd St. 
‘el. SChuyler 4-4140. 
Personal addront 601 West 140th Street 
. AUdubon 3-1140 





S AN FRANCISCO CONSERVA- 
TORY OF MUSIC 


3425 Sacramento St., San Francisco 





EDOARDO PETRI 


TEACHER OF SINGING—ENDORSED BY 
WORLD FAMOUS ARTISTS AND 
EDUCATORS 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone PEnn. 6-2628 





ELIZABETH NEWMAN 


INSTRUCT YOURSELF—Tec Harmo oy 
Modulate and Read at Sight, from her 

DV. ENTURES WITH CHORDS AND (FAVORITE) 
TUNES.”’ Price $1.10 Postpaid. Address: Author at 
34 East 50th Street, New York City. 


Pica om 





HANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—-Recitals— Instruction 
Studio: 257 West 86th Street, New York 


: Phone: SUsquehanna 7-46625 
Summer Session, Oneonta, N. Y., July-September 





MME. JOAN O’VARK 


Correct Tone Propuction 
in Spzecu anp Sone 


Studio: 706 Steinway Hall, New York 





EDWIN GRASSE 
VIOLINIST, ORGANIST,. COMPOSER 
510 Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St., New York 
Thursdays Only 
Will Accept Advanced Violin Pupils 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 

TEACHER OF SINGING 
Repertoire—Radio 

Great Northern Hotel, New 

Telephone CIrcle 7-1900 


York 





ALBERTO BIMBONI 


‘Phils. 


ConpvuoTor 
Member of Faculty Curtis Insttiute of Musle, 
and Faculty of Music Dept. of 





eee P 
101 West STth Street 
Telephone: Circle 71-6818 


: Hot 
New York City 








MME. ADA SODER-HUECK 
Teacher of Noted Artists here and abroad 
Recognized Authority on Voice Developnicnt, 
Style and Diction 
Opera and Concert Stage 
Strupios: 1425 Broapway, N. Y. 
Phones: PEnn. 6-4119, 6-2634 





MME. SCHOEN-RENE 
365 West End Avenue 
Between 77th and 78th Sireets 
New York 





BRUNO HUHN 


SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 
English, French and aa 9 Song repertory 
20S West 57th Street, rr York 

Telephone Circle 7-5 





THE 
Director Mrs 

Action. Ww 
Helen Zotarelli, 
mermann, Violin 
28 So. PorTLAND Avé., Brook yn, N. Y., 


CARL FIQUE STUDIOS 


Carl Fiqué, Voice, Piano and Dramatic 
lesberg, Piano, Organ and Harmony. 
Stage and Toe Dancing Bruno Tim 

Free Scholarships beginning October 
NEvins 8-3462 





GINA CIAPARELLI-VIAFORA 


Formerly Leading Soprano Metropolitan 
Opera House 
Teacher of noted artists 
Authority on Voice Piacine 
GRAND OPERA AND CONCERTS 
Endorsed by world’s greatest artists 
Studios: 37 Riverside Drive, New York 
Tel.: ENdicott 2-0252 
by Appoi On 
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Katherine Carey, successer to Mrs. Bebcock’s 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL and 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


Church, Concert and Schoel Positions Secured 
Carnegie Hall, New York. Tel. Circle 7-2634 


WILDERMANN 


Institute of Music ; 
Authorized Local Center of Trinity College of Music 


ndon ) 7 
Steinway Hall, N. Y. C. Address Secy., St. George, 8. 1. 


FRANK TAURITZ 


wae. in Feewoe, Iratiaw, Sranise and Oreman 


oTIon; Lamevace Cosce. Bessone' rates 
1343- eb Be. Brooklyn, N. ¥. Tel. BEnsonhurst 6-6146 


WALTER SPRY 


PIANIST-PEDAGOGUE 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 











CHICAGO 


MUSICAL 


VICTOR DAMIANI 


COURIER 


Leading Baritone 
Chicago Civic Opera 
Company 





FLORENCE OSTRANDER 


TEACHER a, SINGING 
21 Cohawney Road. Scarsde' = 
Studios) 902 Carnegie Hall, New york ‘cn 


ARTHUR WARWICK 


PIANIST—TEACHER 
Director of Piewo—Horece Mann School for Boys 
113 West 57th Street, N. Y. Tel. Circle 7-4780 





ETHEL GLENN HIER 


OCOMPOSER-PIANIST 


Private and Class Lessons in Piano and Harmony 
205 W. 57th St., New York Circle 7-8578 


EROLA 


Singer and Teacher of Singing 
Studio: 250 W. 88th St., N. Y. SChuyler 4-2335 








BOICE 


® 
s 

A SINGING 
4 Seclewey Hell, 113 W. 57th St., New York City 


Studio Tel.: Clrele 7-0187 





ARTHUR MICHAUD 


CONCERT — TENOR — ORATORIO 
Authority on velee produ ané i 
Exponent of Lilli Lebmann 
Sropio: 915 Canwpor Hatt, N. ¥. 


MARGOLIS ani 


1426 Broadway, Sulte 38, New York City 


BERTRAM PEACOCK 


616 STEINWAY HALL 
NEW YORK 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
THE SCOTTAGE 
McDonough, Chenango Co., New York 


ELIZABETH GUTMAN 


Concert Seprane and Teacher of Singing 
118 West 57th St., N. Y. Circle 7-1900 


> SHAFFNER 


T SOPRANO— Soloist 8t. Bartholomew's Chureb 
28 East 70th St., New York 
H Telephone EHinelander 4-1150 


EDA KROITZSCH 


SOPRANO Specializing in Lieder 
Apply STUART ROSS 
588 West End Ave., New York 


CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN 


American Composer-Pianist 
AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS 
Address: La Mesa, Calif. 


caroline, ) WE sisinine | & 


50 W. 67th St., New York City. Tel.: SUsq. 7-4950 


ESTHER HARRIS 


or Many Prominent ro 
KIMBALL" BUILDING HICAGO 


WARFORD 


BAND «xn ORCHESTRA MUSIC 
or aLL PUBLISHERS, POSTPAID TO YoU 
Vocal and Bg J felon, sue, ote. 


Ins 
ORCHESTRA MUSIC “SUPPLY Co. 
Broapwat New Yor 





method 
BAvenswood 8-6965 
































TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


4 W. 40th St. 
N. Y. C. 
Tel.PEnon 6-4891 





1658 


KINGSBURY-CERATI 


Voice — Stace Tecunic — Diction 
Formerly of the Metropolitan Opera Company 
N 70 Seventh Ave., New Helsea 3-7786 


ELEANOR STEELE 


SOPRANO 
In Europe During the Summer 
c/o American Express, Berlin, Germany 


HALL CLOVIS 


TENOR 
In Europe During the Summer 
c/o American Express, Berlin, Germany 
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WIOLIN. NEASTERY 


HARRY 


HONONOWVE TCH 


gtedie: 1265 Walton Ave. Bronx N. 1. Tel. JErome 7-8042 





RALPH ANGELL 


ACCOMPANIST 
3636—79th Street, Jackson Helghts, L. I. 
Telephone: HAvemeyer 4-3800 


JERDONE BRADFORD 
CONTRALTO 
Personal Representative Edna Horton 


1416 Steinway Hell, N. Y. 


RHEA SILBERTA 


Vocat Stupios 
Coaching, Opera, Concert, Oratorio and Redio 
Appointment only: 171 West 7ist St., New York 
‘elephone: ENdicott 2- 7737 








SIGHT SINGING 


Amazingly quick and lasting results obteined by 
MME. C. TROTIN 


Author of “Key to Musicianship”’ 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
508 FINE ARTS BLDG., CHICAGO 
Tel. Harrison 2303 





Carnezie Hall 
Studio 8¢5 


HORTENSE DRUMMOND 


CONTRALTO 
OPERA — CONCERT — RECITAL 
519 Sunset Road, Winnetka, Ill. 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


RALPH DOUGLASS |. 


Ist—Coach 
Tonpeen or Piano 
Sherman Square Studios, 160 W. 3rd ®&, N. ¥. C 
TRefaiger 1-6700 


HADDEN-ALEXANDER 


8 
T 
“4 PIANIST—Special MacDowell programs 
L 
A 


Tel. Private 
UNiversity 4-3803 411 West 115th & 

















Personal Representative, Marion Kent Carter, 


Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St., New York 





iSANTELLI 


SOPRANO 
Season 1932-1933 now booking 
c/o Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th 


‘ Addres 


o MONTI-GORSEY 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Ravinia Opsra Company 
A 911 Kimball Hall 


St., N. Y. 








WESLEY G. SONTAG 


COMPOSER—VIOLINIST—Recent publications: Folk 

and Master Melodies for the Young Violinist: Bach 
Suite for Orchestra (Schirmer). 

Care of Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th St., New York 


Sarah Peck More 


SOPRANO AND TEACHER OF SINGING 
New York Studio: 151 E. 37th St. Tel. CAledonia 5-1732 
Hartford, Conn., Studio: (Wed. & Thurs.) 142 Whiting Lane 


CARL BUSCH 


Cantata “The Hunter’s Horn” 
For Baritone, 2 Horns, Woman’s Chorus and Pi 
H. %. Frrzstuons, Publ., 508 8. Wabash Ave., Ginen. m. 











The Singer of Psalms 


plays his own accompani- 
ments on musical instru- 
ments similar to those used 
in King David's time. 
Personally selected display 
of Shepherd accessories from 
Palestine. 


71 West 23rd Street 
New York City 





MR. and MRS. 


Henry Howen HUSS 


Joint Recitals—Piano and Voice Specialists 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 
Ss, Courses for Teachers 
Studio: 809 Steinway Bldg., 113 W. 57th St. 
Address: 144 E. 150th St. 
Tel. MOtt Haven 9-0363, New York 





VICTOR HARRIS 


THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 
Tel. Circle 7-3053 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
(Member of the Americen Academy of Teachers of Singing) 


Chicago 











Louise St. John WESTERVELT 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


School of Music 
$09 S. Wabash Ave., 


K R A F T 


Concert —TENOR—Oratorio 
President Columbia School of Music 
Chicago, Ul. 


Columbia 
Chicago 





June 18, 1932 


“Net ell may become Artists, but everyene cas 
be taught te sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL yicnt Music 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIO 1425 Broadway, New York 
Phone: PEnnsylvania 6-2634 


HATIE MANN 


5246 Sheridan Road, Chicago, Ill. 


FAY FOSTER 
Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readmgs ° ae costume number. 


Address—15 West llth St. N. Y. City 


ADOLPH PICK 


—_ PEDAGOGUE — CONDUCTOR 
405 Rascher Avenue, wy Ii, 
Long Beach 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 


Fine Arts Building 
CONCERT 


R * THOMP SON PIANIST 


a Accompanist—Coach—Repertoire 
A 38 W. 56th St., N. Y. Clrcle 7-3722 











Phone: 





Chicago 








JOSE NARCISO KACHIRO 


FIGUEROA 


Spanish Instrumentalists 
Personal Rep.: Edna Horton, 1416 Steinway 


RUTH RAY 


Violinist 
509 So. Wabash Ave. Chicago 


. Harrison 5930 


Hall, N. Y. 








CLARENCE DICKINSON 


OTTO LUENING 


2% years executive director Opers Dept. Eastmen Schoo) 
Vocal Coach—Theory and Composition 
Address c/o Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th St., N. Y. 


{ BUTLER = 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 
612 Fine Arts Buliding 











Chicago, Ill. 


HAMILTON MORRIS 


Soprano CONDUCTOR 
11 Willow Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Teache: 
Tel MAin 4-935 


V. COLOMBATI 


VOICE PLACEMENT—COACHING 
Teacher of JossPHine LoconESE, ge Dar, Fe 
MoCorp, HaLum STiLes, CLaine ALOBE, 
145 West 80th St., -» - —_ 
Phone SUsouehanna 


-DANIELL 


Rudimentary Training for Beginners 
Specialist in Voice Placing 
. 110th St, 1.¥.C. Tel, MOnument 2-0777 





Studio: 131 W. 


e/ VERA NETTE 


VOICE TEACHER 
NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
Vocal Studio: 2178 Broadway, N. Y. SUs. 7-9155 


NAT. D. 


KAN 








PIANO and THEORY 
ce ee in Adult Instruction 
2 Advanced. l’vi-w 
— % “Nerve Control. Con 
centration. 
aay St T3ap St., New Yors City 
jepbone : ENdicott 2-8788 





ALVAH E. NICHOLS 


Voice Teacher and Baritone 
Address 41 Monroe St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Phone PRospect 9-3744 





SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO PUPILS ACCEPTED 
SHERMAN SQvuaRE Stupios: 160 W. 73rd St., New York City 
Tel. TRafalgar 17-6701 and ENdicott 2-0748 


IRMA SWIFT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 


166 West 72nd Street, New York 
Phone: TRafalgar 7-8939 


: TINKER 


B 
oO 
R 
G 
B 








353 Angell Pg a R. I 


EDWIN SWAIN 


BARITONE TEACHER OF SINGING 


157 W. 79th St., W.Y.C, Tel. sus. 7-1152 











BUY IN YOUR HOME TOWN 


When You Want 
Anything in Music 
REMEMBER YOUR HOME 
DEALER 











CORLEEN WELLS 


Soprano—Soloist Brick Church 
Teacher or Voice 
Union Theological Seminary, 412 Fifth Ave., 


CHARLES SANFORD SKILTON 


Composer and Organist 
Lawrence, Kansas 


New Yort 





University of Kansas 


Wilson LAMB 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
ee for Concert, Recital and Oratorio 
Studio: Metropolitan Building, Orange, N. J 
N. Y. Branch: 105 West 130th Street 








MOTHERS and TEACHERS 
CREATIVE MUSIC COURSE 
For child under 1 years of age. 
Bird Callse—Pictur oo 
— iano a 
Creative work armonies. 
— sesen $5.00 will ee - on full 


EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
103 East 86th 8t. NEW YORK CITY 





LILLIAN 


WECHS 


Soprano 
Tracnas or SINGING 
Pupil of Lilli Lehmena 
New Yorr: Newark: 
160 W. 73rd St. 24 Park Pi. 
ENdicott 2-6142 Market 9676 








(FRANK) (ERNESTO), 


VOICE 


14 West 68th St., New York, N. Y. 





La FORGE-BERUMEN STUDIOS 


PIANO 


La Forge voice method used and endorsed by Mme. Margaret Matzenauer, Miss Emma Otero, Messrs. Lawrence 
Tibbett, Richard Crooks, Harrington van Hoesen, and many others. Also endorsed by Dr. W. J. Henderson. 


Tel. TRafalgar 7-8993 
Weekly radio programs WABC (Columbia System) Thursdays at 3:00 


Summer School to Sept. ist 
Mason & Hamlin Piano 
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Basle and Amsterdam 
Hold Music Festivals 


Verdi Requiem and Italian Operas Given in Swiss City— 
Amsterdam Wagner Society Performs Tales of Hoffmann 
—Norena Scores—Concerts in Paris 


By IRVING 


Paris.—Your reviewer spent ten days 
banqueting musically in Paris, Basle and 
Amsterdam. Excellent menus, expertly pre- 
pared and served, and for those that partook 
—magnificent gorgings. Whereas the ma- 
jority of people go to Basle to change cars 
for other points in Switzerland, Italy, Ger- 
many and so on, now and then people go 
there to hear music. The present occasion 
was an Italian festival, not only that, but 
a festival that was a model in every sense 
of the word and which might well serve as 
a model to the cities of greater America, 
if indeed any of them ever wanted to un- 
dergo the joys of such a deep quaffing of 
melodic culture. 

Every performance of the Italian festival 
was of exceptionally high order. The Verdi 
Requiem opened the events. Sung by the 
Basle Gesangverein,. conducted by Hans 
Munch, it was heard in the cathedral of this 
place. Mmes. Peltenburg, Luger, MM. 
Salvati and Loffel were the soloists. 

In the operatic domain, four typical works 
were given in the State Theatre. There 

was first La Serva Padrona, by Pergolesi, 
conducted by Gottfried Becker; Mme. Treer 
as Serpina, M. Gibiani as Umberto, and von 
Kusswetter as Vespone. Falstaff, by Verdi, 
was under the direction of, Felix Wein- 
gartner, and had in the cast, among others, 
M. Fenyvess (Falstaff), M. Hunstiger 
(Ford), Mlle. Burgerstein (Mrs. Ford), 
Res Fischer (Mrs. Quickly), and Frieda 
Croplin (Mrs. Page). 

The Barber of Seville, by Rossini, direct- 
ed by Gottfried Becker, enlisted the services 
of Salvatore Salvati (Almaviva), Max 
Knapp (Bartolo), Alfred Waas (Basilio), 
F riedel Prechtl (Rosina), and others. Doni- 
zetti’s Don Pasquale, also conducted by 
M. Becker, was interpreted by MM. Wass 
(Don Pasquale), Hunstiger (Malatesta), 
Salvati (Ernesto), Mme. Maria Ivogun 
(Norina). 

An extraordinary concert of Italian sym- 
phonic music was given in the Allegemeine 
Musikgesellschaft, under Weingartner. The 
program comprised a rare selection: Sym- 
phoniae Sacrae, by Gabrieli (1557-1612) ; 
concerto grosso No. 8, by Corelli (1653- 
1713) ; Semiramide and William Tell over- 
tures, by Rossini; concerto for two violins, 
string orchestra and organ, by Vivaldi 
(1680-1743), with soloists Fritz Hirt and 
Hermann Wetzel; concerto in D, for cello 
and orchestra, by Boccherini (1743-1805), 


SCHWERKE 


with Gaspar Cassado, cellist. A choral and 
orchestral concert, under Paul Sacher, and 
with Mmes. Armhold, Peter-Deschwanden, 
MM. Meili, Rehfuss, soloists, presented 
works of Innocentius III (d. 1216), Pales- 
trina (1526-1594), Ingogneri (1545-1592), 
Lotti (1667-1740), Carissimi (1604-1674), 
Locatelli (1693-1674), and Pergolesi (1710- 
1736). The Basle Kammerchor and Kam- 
merorchester officiated. A choral and or- 
gan concert presented works of Frescobaldi 
(1583-1643), Durante (1684-1755), d’Astorga 
(1680-1757), and was performed by the 
Basle Bach Chorus, soloists Adelheid La 


Roche, Traute Borner, Mas Meili, Carl 
Rehfus, Adolf Hamm, organist, under the 
direction of the latter. The festivities ended 
with a chamber music concert by the Lener 
Quartet, playing compositions of Tartini, 
Respighi and Verdi. 

Not the least agreeable aspect of the fes- 
tival was that the halls were completely sold 
out and large box-office figures reported. 
As a matter of fact, it was so completely 
successful from every point of view, that 
the Basle people are sailing immediately 
from the Italian into a Beethoven Festival, 
in the course of which, and under Weingart- 
ner, the master’s nine symphonies, Fidelio, 
Missa Solemnis, Prometheus, Christus am 
Oelberg and other large works will be given, 
including three chamber music matinees. 
Music may be faring badly in some parts of 
the world, but certainly it is thriving in this 
good old town on the rushing Rhine. 

Nacu AMSTERDAM 

From Basle it was romantic taking the 
Rheingold Express along the river to Am- 
sterdam. The scenery en route is reputed to 
be gorgeous, but as we have never had any- 

(Continued on page 7) 





Second Chopin F 


Festival 


in Majorca Successful 


Event Bids Fair to Become Hardy Perennial—Rubinstein and 
Copeland Participate—Also Madrid Orchestra 
BY HEBER BLANKENHORN 


PALMA DE MALLorcA, SPAIN—This year’s 
Chopin Festival in Majorca was marked by 
the presence of Arthur Rubinstein, George 
Copeland and the Madrid Symphony Or- 
chestra. The Festival opened on May 4, 
when Rubinstein played in Palma, the capital 
of the Balearic Isles. The following day 
he performed in the Cartuja (Charterhouse ) 
of Valldemosa, the monastery where Chopin 
lived during his historic stay in Majorca in 
the company of Georges Sand. The Madrid 


Symphony Orchestra gave concerts under” 
its composer-conductor, E.. 


the baton of 
Fernandez Arbos, assisted by two guest 
leaders, Alexandre Tansman and the Ma- 
jorcan composer Baltasar Samper. A promi- 
nent part also was taken this year by the 
Capella Classica de Mallorca, a new choral 
body. The moving spirit of the festivals is 
their founder, young Don Juan Maria 
Thomas, a priest, formerly one of the or- 
ganists of (Palma Cathedral, whom the 
church now has released from all duties ex- 
cept the pursuit of music. 

The Majorcan Chopin Festivals are not 
devoted exclusively to Chopin, despite his 
predominant local fame. Majorca always 
has had music of its own, which finds repre- 
sentation in the festival, and the festival com- 





Sir Thomas Beecham Conducts 
Wagner at Covent Garden 


Tannhauser and Flying Dutchman Restored—Unusual Num- 
ber of English Singers — Mammoth Concert 
for Queen’s Birthday—Paucity of Recitals 
BY ALFRED KALISCH 


Lonvpon.—There is something like stagna- 
tion in the concert world at present, and 
Covent Garden is practically monopolizing 
attention. 

The short opera season, now in its fourth 
and last week, has not had many surprises. 
The Wagner operas have been drawing 
large houses consistently, and the casts and 
general performances have been almost the 
same as in previous years. It was hardly 
to be expected under the circumstances that 
any attempt would be made to improve the 
productions which have been neither better 
nor worse than before. 

The principal new feature of the per- 
formances has been the presence of Sir 
Thomas Beecham at the conductor’s desk. 
His Wagner conducting is naturally fa- 
miliar to the British concert public, but it is 
a long time since he has been heard con- 
ducting opera. There can be no question that 
he secures sensitive playing from the or- 
chestra, but there have been occasions when 
his theories of speed have been somewhat 
disconcerting to the artists on the stage, who 
sometimes have been obliged to sacrifice 
beauty of tone and clearness of diction in 


order to keep pace with him. This has been 
particularly noticeable in the case of the 
big ensembles in Meistersinger and Tann- 
hauser. The syndicate has given native 
singers more chances this year than they have 
had in other seasons. 

Florence Easton’s interpretation of Isolde 
reached a very high level, chiefly because 
of her brilliancy of voice. Odette de Foras 
as Senta showed that she has made an ex- 
traordinary improvement recently in her 
singing, although she has not yet succeeded 
in giving it sufficient tenderness. Dramatic- 
ally, her Senta was well thought out. Thea 
Phillips as Elisabeth in Tannhauser has jus- 
tified the hopes placed on her. Rispah Good- 
acre’s Erda was in many ways excellent 
but her voice had not sufficient weight. 


Hustiinc SINncers 
Several years have passed since Tann- 
hauser or The Flying Dutchman has been 
heard at Covent Garden. Sir Thomas 
Beecham’s interpretation of the former had 
plenty of color and much beauty. From the 
musical point of view, his rapid tempi in the 
(Continued on page 10) 


mittee, Pro-Chopin, has the codperation of 
the society Cultura Musical, which extends 
throughout Spain. It is an example of a 
national support of music which well might 
be copied in other lands. 


On Historic Grounp 


Ceremonially, the celebration reached its 
climax in the concert in the long, white, 
bare monastery corridor of the Valldemosa 
Cartuja along which Chopin used to hurry, 
afraid lest he catch his death of cold and 
hating the memento mori environment. Here 
Counsellor Niedzynki paid tribute to the 
composer on behalf of the Polish govern- 
ment, dwelling on the idyllic sides of his 
stay in Majorca and noting how Chopin’s 
second ballade harkened back to the Polish 
poet Micyiewicz. The Capella Classica sang 
Spanish and Polish chorales of the six- 

(Continued on page 7) 


New York ‘School of Vocal 
Art Founded 


Hugh Ross Appointed Dean—Distinguished 
Faculty Engaged 


The formation of the New York School 
of Vocal Art, a codperative organization 
made up of a group of vocal and dramatic 
artists, was announced last week by Hugh 
Ross, who will head the institution. Classes 
are to begin on September 12. 

Mr. Ross, as dean, is to be assisted by 
the following instructors: school of voice, 
Adamo Didur, Alfredo Gandolfi, Judson 
House, Carolina Lazzari, Luella Melius, 
Mme. Schlossauer-Reynolds and Theodore 
Ritch; school of diction and coaching, Eileen 
Zay, Maurice La Farge, Herman Neuman 
and Alberto Sciarretti; school of grand 
opera training, Vittorio Verse; school of 
Pe « program planning and repertoire, Eva 

Gauthier; school of music appreciation and 
solfegeio, Charles D. Isaacson; school of 
church and choral singing, Hans Merx; 
school of poise and artistic appreciation, 
Severly Bayne and Thais Lawton; school 
of radio broadcasting and technic, Herman 
Neuman and Hilda Spong. 

Auditions will be arranged for students 
who have the required talent, and the school 
plans a booking department to secure pro- 
fessional engagements for its pupils upon the 
completion of courses. Studios already have 
been engaged in the centre of the New York 
musical district. 


Mascagni’s Villa Robbed 


(Special cable to the Musical Courier.) 

LecHorn, Itraty.—Pietro Mascagni’s villa 
here was robbed on June 9, while the com- 
poser was living temporarily at a nearby 
hotel. Neighbors noticed an open window 
on the estate and called Mascagni, who 
found that the intruders had made away 
with medals, a silver wine service and other 
valuable mementos. 





COMPETITION FOR 
AMERICAN CHAMBER 
MUSIC 


The Society for the Publication of 
American Music now is receiving 
manuscripts of chamber music compo- 
sitions by American composers, for 
entrance in its fourteenth annual com- 
petition for publication. In addition to 
affording another channel through 
which the American composer may 
have his writings published, the so- 
ciety, by distribution to its members, is 
able to offer some assurance that the 
scores will be made known and played 
throughout the country. 

The terms of the contest follow: 
Compositions must be for ensemble 
groups—solos of any sort are not eli- 
gible. The scores must be the work 
of American citizens or applicants for 
citizenship. Manuscripts are not to 
bear the composer’s name, but should 
be marked with a pseudonym; and 
the composer’s name and address and 
postage for the return of the entry 
should be enclosed in a sealed envel- 
ope, also marked -on the outside with 
the pseudonym. Manuscripts should be 
mailed to the secretary, Oscar Wag- 
ner, 130 Claremont Avenue, New York 
City, before October 15, 1932. 











Emil Paur Dead 


Former Conductor of Boston, New York 
and Metropolitan Opera Orchestras 


Word has been received by the family of 
Emil Paur in Buffalo, N. Y., of the con 
ductor’s death at his Mystek, Czecho-Slo 
vakia, estate, on June 

Emil Paur was born in Czernowitz, old 
Austria, in 1855, the son of the first flutist 
in the Royal Court Orchestra in Vienna. As 
a boy Paur enjoyed unusual musical ad- 
vantages (his father had played under the 
direction of Beethoven) and many great mu- 
sicians became his friends, among them 
Brahms, Hans Richter, Richard Strauss and 
Liszt. 

He studied violin and piano, and for 
several years was first violinist at the Vienna 
Court Opera, where one of his fellow 
players was Arthur Nikisch. It was through 
the influence of Hans von Biilow, with 
whom he studied piano, that Paur “became 
a conductor. He made his début in that 
capacity in Berlin in 1875. Opera posts 
throughout Central Europe followed, and 
in 1893 he became conductor of the Boston 
Symphony. During the period from 1899 he 
conducted in New York with the New York 
Symphony and also at the Metropolitan. 
Concert tours of Europe followed and after 
appearances as guest conductor in London 

(Continued on page 20) 


Vienna Saengerknaben 
Coming 


The Vienna Saengerknaben, an organiza- 
tion of singing actors, founded in 1498 by 
the Emperor Maximillian of Austria, will 
make its first American tour next season, 
it is announced by S. Hurok, under whose 
direction they will appear. 

Originally organized as an adjunct to the 
Court Orchestra in Vienna, the singers 
gradually enlarged their talents to include 
opera, and as years passed became a na 
tional institution, surviving even the recent 
European political upheavals. Haydn, 
Mozart, Schubert, are said to have received 
part of their training with the Saenger 
knaben. 

Through the centuries the band of singers 
has appeared throughout Europe, attired in 
wigs and brocades, hoop skirts and chignons 
of the rococo period, and they will make 
their American bow in the traditional garb 
of the past. 

In the spring of 1931, when they sang be 
fore Pope Pius XI, the Saengerknaben was 
awarded an illuminated parchment extolling 
the singers. 


Serafin for Rome Opera (?) 


MiLan.—According to unconfirmed rumors 


afloat in the Italian press, Tullio Serafin is 
reported to have been engaged as leading con 
ductor of the Royal Opera of Rome, upon 
the expiration of his present contract with 
the Metropolitan. 
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Basic ELEMENTS OF Good CHORAL SINGING 


By T. P. GIDDINGS 


HAT’S the matter with choral music 
W:: nagenage' With a few outstanding 
choirs to show the way to real per- 

fection in the art of ensemble singing, why 
is not perfection approached more frequently ? 

As an indication, behold a state high school 

wonderfully organized and carried 
Dozens of glee clubs, choruses and 
other vocal ensembles present, most of them 
unbearable in tone waits and 
those two foundation stones of 
structure. Finally a girls’ glee 
little town boasting a high school of a hun 
dred pupils. Perfection of tone quality, not 

discord to be heard, artistic in every par- 
ticular, beautiful in every way. How did 
this happen? This young leader knew vocal 
music when he heard it and took nothing else 
from his pupils. This lovely organization did 
not even win a place. 

Alas and alack. The 
leader and his girls. The 
the judges 

The writer attended many 
he has judged a few. However, he 
very popular as a judge as he does not call 
it ensemble singing when twenty use 
a horrid, strained quality and sing in twenty 
different keys at the same time, as is so 
often the Poor tone and poor intona- 


contest, 
out 


any vocal 
club from a 


‘alas” was for the 
“alack” was among 


contests ; 
is not 


has 


voices 


case 


intonation, 


Director of Public S« hool 
will arrive at fine results very quickly. The 
singers will also get a logical plan of singing 
to follow. 
CHART 
(Test) 
Smooth. 


Smooth Beautiful In tune 


Jalance 


Tone. 
Phrase. 

The foundation of all good singing is 
smooth tone, the real Bel Canto we often 
hear mentioned even in this jazz age, where 
mere barking so often passes for good sing- 
ing. 

The ear is a most undependable organ. 
Very few ears are able to tell their owners 
the facts about the tone they are making, 
especially as to the smoothness of that tone. 
This being so, let us call to their aid the 
most dependable special sense we have, the 
sense of touch. 

The following simple device will teach a 
chorus to use smooth tone more quickly than 
anything that has ever come to my notice. 
However, it is so simple, so effective, so 
devoid of mystery, that pupils and teachers 
alike are apt to scoff at it and not give it 
a thorough trial. You will probably do the 


Music, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 

be tested often until every one in the chorus 
knows whether he is singing smoothly or 
not. 

When the leader’s ear tells him that the 
tone is not smooth, he should say “Smooth.” 
If this does not bring about the desired re- 
sult he should say “Test.” Every left hand 
should fly to the right -place and the tone will 
smooth out like magic. So will many other 
troubles of which I will speak later. 

This simple and effective device will not 
only help the singers but is very apt to cause 
the leader to reach unscaled heights of musi- 
cal beauty. Try it. 

When smooth tone is 
is very apt to be beautiful. 

Careful listening necessary to tell whether 
the tone is smooth or not has called the 
singer’s attention to the beauty also, as the 
smooth tone gives time for the ear to change 
the tone so that it sounds beautiful. This, 
however, is not always the case and the 
leader must then do some specific work in 
changing the tone quality of individual 
voices. Here is where he will need tact 


habitual the tone 

















has a tremolo in his voice will ever make a 
good member of a vocal ensemble. 

Tremolo can often be trained out of a 
voice though it is not easy. If the tremolo 
cannot be cured just let the owner resign 
at once if you want to have a choir. For- 
tunately there are few tremolo voices in 
high schools if the vocal work has been of 
the right variety. 

Remember also that when a chorus sounds 
well there is no trouble at all in getting 
recruits. But it must sound well enough 
to be attractive. These young people are 
extremely critical and will not take part 
in something that is only fair. 

There are various ways to perfect the 
intonation. Holding chords that occur in 
the selection studied until the chord is per- 
fect in every part, is a great help. A short 
talk on the interference of sound and a thor- 
ough training in hearing and eliminating the 
“beats” that occur when two tones are not 
in perfect unison, is the best way to bring 
home to the singers what is meant by per- 
fect intonation. All this training goes for 
naught, however, if the tone is not smooth. 

The greatest care must be given to going 
smoothly from one tone to another or from 
one chord to another. Here is where poor 
intonation shows up worse. When the choir 
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This calls t remark of a famous 
coloratura said, “When I at 
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somewhere.” What a world of 
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red by so many choral 
mention teachers and 
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Now that I have drawn a 
of a discordant vocal world, 
be done to improve it? 

First, let us remember what a 
instrument we have play upon. 
man voice The old saying that 
! make a better berry 
but never has,” might 
thus “Some time a better 
the human voice may bh 
hasn’t been done yet.” 

Many tl go to make up a fine choral 
performance Beauty of tone is first, for 
if it does not sound well it cannot be music 
no matter what the medium The 
leader must have a keen ear for good tone, 
technical knowledge of how a good tone is 
made, and the backbone to insist until he 
gets 
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THE 
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do decide to use it, just 
do it thoroughly, exactly as described, and 
you will quickly iron out so many of your 
vocal troubles that you will rise and call 
me blessed and wonder why you did not 
think of it yourself. 

Hold up your left hand. 
dle finger and fold the 
tip of the middle finger lightly on your 
abdominal muscles exactly in the center of 
your body two inches below your waist line. 
Spread out your other fingers. Place the 
thumb on the ribs as high and as far back 
as it will go without moving the body, 
which should be upright, and without mov- 
ing the tips of the fingers. You are now 
touching your principal breathing muscles. 

Now sing a long tone and see what hap- 
pens under your fingers and thumb. You 
will find that the muscles under your fingers 
and thumb seem to be sinking in gradually 
and steadily,—note “steadily.” This move- 
ment can and should be distinctly felt if the 
chest remains still as it should. 

Now you have learned to sing with a 
perfectly smooth, even tone on one syllable. 
Next sing several words and tones and see 
to it that these muscles do not jump, stop or 
do anything else that they did not do on the 
single tone or syllable. 

When the left hand tells you that you 
are singing a perfectly smooth tone as you 
go from one syllable to another or from 
one tone to another you will really be sing- 
ing. Then your ear will begin to recognize 
smooth tone. 

This takes careful practice but it does the 
trick very quickly and the singing should 
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John Finley Williamson. 
and spine. It takes both to tell a singer 
that his tone is not good. 

This also presupposes that the leader can 
tell good tone when he hears it. If his ear 
tells him that some singer is not singing 
beautifully there are a number of things he 
may do. Poor tone means simply a poor 
position of the muscles surrounding some of 
the resonance cavities. 

Sing more softly. This often brings the 
desired results, for singing too loudly is 
the most frequent cause of bad tone. The 
loud tone causes some of the muscles to 
overwork and this pulls the resonance cavi- 
ties out of shape. 

Change the position of the head. Open 
the mouth wider. Close your mouth a little, 
etc. The leader’s ear will tell him when the 
tone is at its best. One need not be a voice 
teacher to do these simple things. Whatever 
sounds well will very likely be correct voice 
production, 

When the tone is smooth, and also beauti- 
ful, it will be found that the intonation has 
improved. Very likely each voice is in tune 
with the other voices as the intensive listen- 
ing that smooth, beautiful, tone requires has 
also made the singers more sensitive to 
pitch. The ear has heard the smooth tone 
long enough to tune it and beautifying the 
tone has made the muscles flexible enough 
to move readily in response to the pitch 
suggestions from the ear. If this has not 
happened and the singers are not perfectly 
in tune now is the time to work on the in- 
tonation until it is perfect. 

It must be remembered that no one who 


becomes very skillful in smooth singing they 
can then sing very rapid songs with per- 
fect intonation. 

When the habitual tones of a chorus are 
smooth, beautiful, and in tune, phrasing is 
a very easy matter. Phrasing simply means 
cutting the tone into the proper lengths to 
make sense. 

Smooth tone means that the breath is 
steady and under perfect control. It means 
that the swells and diminishes can be easily 
done. It means that the last tone of each 
phrase can be held, and the time necessary 
to take breath and begin the next phrase 
can be so shortened that the phrases will be 
near enough together to make an artistic 
whole. Many singers are so slow in this 
that the music they make is very inartistic. 
Much drill must be given to this. Many 
leaders are prone to forget this important 
point ; they are so eager to attack the begin- 
ning of the next phrase that they allow the 
singers to unduly shorten the final tone of 
the preceding phrase. Next to poor intona- 
tion and poor tone, this is the most potent 
cause of inartistic and consequently unin- 
teresting choral music. 

Balance of tone both in the same part and 
between the parts of any vocal ensemble is 
of the utmost importance. The keen listen- 
ing developed among the singers in making 
smooth tone and singing beautifully and in 
tune has probably made them sensitive to 
balance also. If not they should be drilled 
in listening to the other parts for balance 
as well as for intonation. The various gra- 
dation of balance between parts marks well 

(Continued on page 8) 
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Second Chopin Festival 


in Majorca Successful 
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teenth and seventeenth centuries with im- 
pressive beauty and solemnity. Then Ru- 
binstein played, not on the little Chopin 
piano exhibited in one of the cells, but on a 
Pleyel shipped from Paris. His program 
included four preludes, the B minor sonata, 
op. 58, two mazurkas and the “tragic” polo- 
naise, op. 44. It was this last which brought 
the greatest ovation from the audience. His 
playing of the preludes was such as the 
old stone walls are not likely ever to have 
heard since Chopin went away. 
SPANISH Music TO THE 
Chopin’s music had no place in the sec- 
ond part of the festival in mid-May. Con- 
sisting of three concerts in Palma by the 


Fore 


CORNER OF THE CARTUJA 


from Georges Sand’s Garden 


Madrid Orchestra, it was designed to cele- 
brate Spain's place in music rather than 
Chopin's. The orchestra proved itself an 
excellent organization, particularly effective 
in Bach and Beethoven, conducted by Arbos. 
Beethoven’s seventh symphony was played 
splendidly, despite some weakness in the 
horns; and the Respighi transcription of 
3ach Passacaglia resulted most successfully. 
On the same program were Debussy’s Iberia 
and the Transatlantic Sonatina of Alex- 
andre Tansman, young Polish composer, 
who was present. Based on fox-trot, Negro 
spiritual and “blues” rhythms, the sonatina 
contained haunting phrases, but seemed a 
bit thin toward the end. The program 
closed with Mossoloff’s Iron Foundry. 

In the second concert Arbos shared the 
conducting with Tansman, who led bis own 
Tryptich and was warmly received. Tschai- 
kowsky (sixth symphony), Corelli and 
Dukas furnished the body of this program, 
which then turned to matters Spanish. Two 
excerpts from Turina’s Sevillian Symphony 
were delightful. So was the Triana num- 
ber from Albeniz’ Iberia suite, orchestrated 
by Arbos. At the end, Ravel’s Spanish 
Rhapsody called forth wild applause. 

A Mayjorcan COMPOSER 

The concluding concert was all-Spanish, 
featuring the Majorcan Suite of Baltasar 
Samper, conducted by the Majorcan com- 
poser himself. Naturally, his treatment of 


CORRIDOR OF THE 


MONASTERY 


Majorcan folk and dance themes found the 
warmest acceptance in his home town. The 
piano parts fell to Dolores Porta, also a 
Majorcan. Another young Spanish com- 
poser whose works have found their way 
into programs outside Spain, namely, E. 
Halffter, of Madrid, was represented by his 
sinfonietta. George Copeland, American 
pianist, who has a predilection for Majorca, 
played brilliantly in Manuel de Falla’s Nights 
in the Gardens of Spain. There is an Ameri 
can able to interpret Spain with amazing 
authority for one not born of the blood. 
The program ended with works of Espla 
and Albeniz and a repetition, by request, 
of the Iron Foundry. 

Judging by the success of 
Chopin Festival (the second), 
music lovers believe they are well on the 
way to establishing an annual celebration 
as distinctive in its way as the festivals 
of Salzburg or Bayreuth. For those who 
suspect that the presence of a large foreign 
colony in and around Palma might be a 
great factor in the success of such an un- 
dertaking, it is worth noting that most of 
the audience was pure Majorcan. 

ROMANTIC SETTING 

Majorca is an unusually romantic setting, 

even for Ces music. Part of the festi- 


this year’s 
Majorcan 
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val took place in theatres in Palma, the 
twisty city dominated by its tawny cathe- 
dral and its Syrian medieval castle, Bell 
ver, and adorned by a Lonja, or Exchange, 
which in point of beauty has no relation 
to any other ‘change in Europe. Another 
part of it took place in the mountains to 
the north, in the building (once a royal 
palace, then monastery) where Chopin and 
Georges Sand lived together. 


What precisely Chopin wrote while actu- 
ally in the monastery is a matter of dispute, 
but the accredited list includes the second 
ballade of op. 38, the third scherzo of op 
39, two polonaises in op. 40, and the ma- 
zurka in E minor of op. 41. The so-called 
Raindrop {Prelude, No. 15, in D flat, seems 
to have been written during a night spent 
alone in his cell, while the mothering 
Georges was lost on the rain-swept, treach 
erous mountain road, trying to fetch home 
something to eat, and running some danger 
of drowning. When she arrived at last, she 
saw Chopin with his cough and the tears 
streaming from round eyes, saying “I knew 
you were dead.” 

Today a stern dispute proceeds in the 
Majorcan press between claimants who pro- 
control the cell occupied by the 
pair of a hundred years ago. The 
astute German novelist Bernhard Keller 
man, contributed to the Majorcan papers 
in the past weeks a solution of the engross 
ing problem of the exact place where Cho- 
pin sat while composing unnumbered prel- 
udes. The irony is obvious. The musical 
pro-Chopin festivals seem a commemoration 
in more fitting taste. 
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Basle and Amsterdam 
Hold Music Festivals 


(Continued from page 5) 


thing but rain when we have gone this way, 
either by boat or rail, we have nothing to 
report. We arrived in the Dutch metropolis 
just in time to join in with the good citizens 
of the town in appreciating the Wagner So- 
ciety’s gala production of Offenbach’s popu- 
lar, though gener “</ abused and misunder- 
stood opera, The Tales of Hoffmann. 

When the Wagner Society of Amsterdam 
make up their minds to do anything, they 
usually do it in A-1l style. Originally ad 
dicted to the cult of Bayreuth, the organ- 
ization has blossomed out these latter years 
with = productions of Pélléas et Mélis- 
ande, Carmen, Iphigenie, and now with The 
Tales of Hoffmann. The beauty and pro- 
fundity they have discovered in this melodi- 
ous work are not to be described in words. 
Only those who heard it can realize the 
poignant meaning of the score and its stir 
ring emotional effectiveness. 

The opera was sumptuously stage-directed 
and produced by John de Meester, who gen- 
erally is considered at the head of that pro- 
fession in Holland. Costumes and scenery 
were by Ontwerp-Voordoeck; special drop 
curtain by Annie Roland Holst. The State 
Theatre, the scene of activities, was packed 
to overflowing by the most distinguished 
audiences the country can assemble, with 
many foreign celebrities prominent among 
them. 

As conceived and interpreted by Pierre 
Monteux, conducting the Concertgebouw 
Orchestra, the score was a revelation. Un- 
der Monteux’s magic baton, Offenbach 
ascended to the ranks of the great, and the 
general conception with regard to The Tales 
of Hoffmann has been completely reversed. 
The conductor was cheered and applauded 
for a reading that others are going to find 
it difficult to surpass. 

For the cast, the Wagner Society had 
chosen members of the Paris Opéra and 
Opéra-Comique. In the three soprano roles 
of Olympia, Giulietta and Antonia, we had 


(CARTUJA) OF VALLDEMOSA 


Chopin’s cell opened on this corridor. 


the good fortune of having Eidé Norena. 
Our admiration for this artist is well known, 
but seldom have we heard her rise to such 
eloquent heights as in the fourth act. She 
already had done such beautiful work as the 
warbling doll and as the heartless creature 
of Venetian voluptuousness, that a greater 
fullness of expression could not have been 


André photo 


EIDE NORENA 
But for the appreciation of every- 
body present she won an ovation by the 
beauty of her voice, the perfection of her 
singing and the finish of her acting. 
André Pernet was the evil spirit Lindrof 
Coppelius-Dappertutto-Miracle of resound 
ing bass voice and impressive tragic method. 
Paul Vergnes used his tenor to advantage 
as the unfortunate poet-lover Hoffmann, 
though one might have demanded a bit more 
of the romantic allure. Martial Singher 
impersonated Nicklaus. He brought out 
many happy details, but now and then seemed 
to be outside rather than in the part. René 
Herent was delightful as Andrés-Cochenille- 
Pitichinaccio-Frantz. He is one of those 
masters of caricature who knows how far 
to go and when to stop. Others were 
Jeanne: Manceau (La Muse, Une Voix) ; 
Louis Guenot (Luther, Schlemil, Crespel) ; 
Edmond Tirmont (Nathanael, Spalanzani) ; 
and Louis Morot (Hermann). Here again 
the artistic and public success was such that 
the production is to be given again through- 
out June and July. 


expected. 
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And it appears that Paris was likewise an 
active place all this time. Some of the 
events we missed, we picked up on the radio; 
others were caught by a capable pair of as- 
sisting ears and eyes. The Opéra-Comique, 
it appears, created a ballet of Florent 
Schmitt, entitled Refléts, each piece of which 
bears the name of a city: Dresden, Liibeck, 
Nuremberg, Vienna, etc. Danced by M. 


Quinault, Mile. de Rauwera and Mlle. Salo- 
mon, it was warmly received. The Opéra 
Comique also inaugurated its season of Rus 
sian opera with Prince Igor, by Borodin, 
in which Chaliapin did a splendid imper 
sonation of Prince Galitzky. At the Paris 
Opera, Gluck’s Alceste restored with 
signal success. Germaine Lubin and Georges 
Thill were in the leading roles. 
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maximum 


Champs-Elysées, a 
assembled to hear La 
Vie du Poete, a modern oratorio in four 
parts, poem and music by Gustave Char 
pentier, the creator of Louise. The com 
poser conducted and was féted extrava 
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CATHEDRAL OF 


where the 


BASLE, 
Verdi Requiem was performed 
work, the parts of which are 


Doute, [mpuissance and 
| Miles Soyer, 


gantly. His 
called Enthousiasme, 
Ivresse, was interpreted by 
Pifteau, M. Jouatte, and symphony orches- 
tra. The second part of the evening was 
devoted to the third act of Louise, sung by 
Mme. Ritter Ciampi and M. Michelettt, 
tenor 
DELUGE DU PRINTEMPS 

In the recent tidal-wave of concerts, three 
were given within a week by Cortot, Thi 
baud and ( playing the Beethoven 
trios. We have always admired these artists 
individually more than collectively, and from 
what we hear, their ensemble was about what 
it always has been. But maybe the three 
large audiences came for Beethoven rather 
than for an impeccable ensemble. 

Ivan Boutnikoff, Russian composer-con 
ductor, led the Lamoureux Orchestra 
through a program of Bach, Mozart, Zador 
(Sinfonia technica, first hearing), Ravel and 
Rachmaninoff (Cinq Etudes-Tableaus, or- 
chestrated by Respighi, first hearing). Sin 
fonia technica, by Eugene Zador, proved in 
teresting fare, the work being character 
ized by rhythmic vigor and harmonic and 
melodic originality. The four movements 
are musical descriptions of Le Pont, Les 
Fils Telegraphiques, La Turbine and L’Usine 
Ernestine Menten, soprano, won applause 
with Mozart’s A questo sen deh vieni 

Leonard Franklyn, American Negro tenor, 
rave a song recital before a numerous audi- 
ence. He sang in a way that was a delight 
to all present judging from the prolonged, 
enthusiastic applause. At the end of the 
concert, in response to recalls, Scandalize 
My Name, Little David Go Play on Yo’ 
Harp, I Gotta Robe and Nobody Knows de 
Trouble I See were added as encores. 

Other recitalists who had interesting pro- 
grams were Jacqueline Rosial, agp ga heard 
in songs by Schubert, Dupare, arpenter, 
Ravel and Caplet ; Joaquin Nin Culmell, 
pianist, in works by Bach, Schumann, Chopin, 
Rodrigo, de Falla, Albeniz and Nin-Culmell : 
Margherita Ciccognari, Italian harpist, 
played pieces by Poenitz, Rossi, Ignoto, 
Bach, Paganini-Magistretti, Alfano, Albeniz, 
Hasselmans and Tedeschi; Clotilde and 
Alexandre Sakharoff, in a number of new 
to the tune of the Straram Orchestra, 
conducted by Leon Loicq; cellist Jean Re 
culard, who interpreted the 
certo in B flat with the Orchestrale de Mu 
ciens Francais, under Lucien Wurmser ; the 
Austrian org: anis t Joseph Messner, wh 
a recital in the Madeleine; and Sonia Mich 
line vidibaiast, who effectively presented 
Meditation for violin and orchestra, by Reid 
Taylor, with the Orchestrale de Musiciens 
Francais, conducted by Wurmser 
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Aida in Washington 


Lenora Corona sang in the 
performance of 


Corona Sings 
first open-air 
Aida given in Washington, 
D. C., recently. Miss Corona is a native 
Texan and both Senators from that state 
were patrons of the performance. 

















Plays Superbly 
Bach, Brahms, 
Debussy.” 


Headline 


Victoria Times 


Victoria Times (Victoria, B. C.) 

May 3, 1932 

. With him there is an amazing 
spirit and musicianship, intellectuality, 
interpretative artistry, a magnificent 
touch, technique and style, an evident 
love of his art, and a delightful manner 
of presenting his work, that adds a luxury 
to the ear and the eye not usually afforded 
the listener. . . . Mr. Samuel played su- 
perbly .. . two numbers each by Mozart 
and Scarlatti... . The Brahms group was 
a happy selection . . . most exquisitely 
played. .. 


The Daily Colonist (Victoria, B. C.) 
May 3, 1932 

To be known as a Bach specialist and 
then play Mozart, Scarlatti and Brahms 
as they are rarely heard, places Harold 
Samuel among the most versatile and dis- 
tinguished pianists. Mr. Samuel further 
enhanced a reputation by playing one of 
his own compositions, a resoundingly bril- 
liant work which he added as his first 
encore to the Debussy group. . . . Two 
Mozart numbers illustrated at their very 
finest the deft, accurate and lucid pre- 
ciosity of style of which he is such a 
master. . . . His playing of the Bach 
English suite was a fluent representation 
of probably the greatest of the pre-roman- 
ticists of the classical school. . . . The 
next step was a complete transition, ac 
complished with such ease that it moved 
one to higher admiration; the passage 
from the preciosity of the early school 
into the romanticism of Brahms. 


Vancouver Province (Vancouver, B. C.) 
May 9, 1932 

With Harold Samuel, distinguished 
British pianist as visiting artist, Van- 
couver Symphony Society provided a large 
audience with much needed inspiration 
Sunday at the orchestral concert 
Here is an artist who is obviously pos- 
sessed with a passion for music-making 
in its most vivid and human form. ° 
His playing throughout the three move- 
ments of the D Minor was notable for 
spontaneity and feeling for at- 
mosphere. . . . Details were etched with 
superfine clarity and shimmering tints. 
Bach was allowed to speak for himself 
And, moreover, there was that elegance 
of style which always distinguishes the 
playing of Mr. Samuel... . 


its case, 


Vancouver Sun (Vancouver, B. C.) 
May 9, 1932 

; . Mr. Samuel has been heralded as 
the foremost living exponent of Bach, 
and his work yesterday would seem to 
have added fresh laurels to his crown. 
. . In his playing, with orchestra, of the 
D Minor Concerto, Mr. Samuel brought 
his audience to a high pitch of enthusi- 
asm and at its conclusion was accorded 
an ovation. 
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Westminster Choir Holds 
lts Last Festival in Ithaca 


Impressive Programs Offered Under Direction of Dr. 
Williamson— Next Year’s Event to Be Held at 
Princeton, N. J. 


IrHaca, N. Y.—Bach’s B minor Mass, 
under the direction of Dr. John Finley 
Williamson, opened the third annual two- 
day festival of the Westminster Choir here 
at the First Methodist Church on June 10. 
The Westminster touring choir, chapel choir 
and faculty members took part in the per- 
formance, assisted by Lorean Hosapp, so- 
prano; Elizabeth Jensen, contralto; Harold 
Dickensheets, tenor; and Ralph Ewing, bass. 
David Hugh Jones was at the organ. 

The choir sang with notable purity of 
tone, fine tonal balance, and earnestness of 
delivery. A reverent devotion to the spirit 
of the composer was a marked feature of 
their performance, accomplished with no ob- 
vious effort and with confidence. 

On the afternoon of June 11 an informal 
program was offered by the combined choirs. 
The first group was sung by the West- 
minster choir alumni, consisting of former 
members of the school now active as leaders 
in various church choirs throughout the 
eastern, western and southern sections of the 
United States. 

The program in its entirety follows: Ex- 
ultate Deo (Palestrina), Crucifixus (Lotti), 
Praise to the Lord (Schren), Westminster 
Choir Alumni; Sing Ye to the Lord 
(Bach), Westminster Choirs; Christmas 
Song (von Herzongenberg), Allelujah! 
Christ Is Risen (Kopolyoff-Gaul), Hal- 
lowed Be Thy Name (Andrews), West- 
minster Choir 1931-1932; An Easter Hal- 
lelujah (Vulpius), Hail Holy Light 
(Katalsky), The Three Marys, Old Breton 
Carol (Gaul), Westminster Chapel Choir ; 


Basic Elements of Good 
Choral Singing 


(Continued from page 6) 
the artistry of the leader and also the 
singers. 

It must not be gathered from the above 
that smooth tone is always desirable. There 
are spots in every selection where a good 
crisp staccato is necessary to bring out the 
meaning of both music and words. There 
are many accents; there are ever changing 
grades of power, etc., necessary to artistic 
singing. These are all ornaments very easily 
placed and sounding wonderfully well on 
this foundation of smooth, beautiful, in tune, 
singing. 

If the true proportion of the three parts 
of music are all brought out, rhythm, mel- 
ody, and harmony, the music will sound so 
beautiful that every one will like it. Un- 
fortunately the last and most important, 
harmony, is so often spoiled by out-of-tune, 
choppy, over-accented singing that the great- 
est beauty of any worthwhile composition 
is lost. The greatest beauty of any worth- 
while composition lies in its harmonic con- 
tent. The widely believed idea, that the 
rhythm of music attracts most, is not true. 
It is the harmonic content when brought 
out beautifully that does the trick, even when 
few, if any, of the auditors realize what it 
is that makes the music so enjoyable. 

So far we have dealt with nothing but tone 
and how to make it musical. Many other 
things go to make up an artistic rendering of 
choral music, but these things are very easy 
if the foundation is good and the artistry of 
the leader is equal to the task. This part of 
it cannot be put on paper. Only the mechan- 
ical means to the desired end can be de- 
scribed. The composer makes helpful marks 
on the page, but the innate artistry of the 
leader is the final means. Any music contest 
is always a contest between leaders. A 
leader will always have just the choir he 
is able to develop. That is the whole story. 
No matter where placed, a winning leader 
produces a winning team. The ma- 
terial is always there. The canvas is al- 
ways stretched for the painting. It but re- 
mains for the leader to apply the colors 
with an artistic hand. 

You that have read this far are probably 
wondering why nothing has been said about 
articulation. The reason is that it has nearly 
all been said already. When the tone is 
smooth, beautiful and in tune, the articula- 
tion practically takes care of itself. 

The meaning of the text must, of course. 
reach the audience if the singing is to be 
most effective. When the tone is what it 
should be, the words will be perfectly aud- 
ible in nearly every case. If they are not, 
the leader may simply say to his singers, 
“Move your lips, tongue, teeth, etc., more 
snappily. Let me see you say your words.” 
In doing this, be sure that the tone does 
not suffer in smoothness. It is when per- 
fecting the articulation that the word “Test” 
must often be used. Here the singers will 
be tempted to explode the breath with each 
syllable. Leaders often spend weary and 


soon 


(Crusaders Hymn, ar- 
ranged by Christiansen), Katherine Talbott, 
Salvation Is Created (Tschesno- 
koff ), Hallelujah chorus from the Messiah 
(Handel), combined Westminster choirs. 
John Milon Kelly, assistant to Dr. William- 
son, directed the chapel choir, and Mr. Jones 
was at the organ. 

A sunset concert at the foot of Lake 
Cayuga closed the festival on June 11. Mrs. 
Katharine Talbott, sponsor of the choir, Dr. 
and Mrs. W illiamson, and members of the 
school faculty, led an impressive processional 
to the natural stage in a partially wooded 
cove. The music reached the large audience 
across the small stretch of water with un- 
usual clearness. The final program con- 
sisted of works by Palestrina, Bruckner, 
Bach, Kountz, Gregor, Mendelssohn, Hass- 
ler, Schuetky, Gaul, Arensky, Roberton and 
Nikolsky. The technic of the choir at this 
concert was faultless and the music, wafted 
across the water, was impressive and inspir- 
ing. 

The festival marked the final public gath- 
ering of the organization in Ithaca for, as 
already announced, the school moves to 
Princeton, where it will be affiliated with 
Princeton University. Asked by this re- 
viewer what phase of the new move inter- 
ested him particularly, Dr. Williamson re- 
plied, “We go there with a charter and are 
giving degrees in our own name.” 


Jeautiful Savior 


soloist ; 


FestivAL Notes 


A reception was given following the Fri- 
day evening program at which many foreign 


most unnecessary homes over articulation 
when it is not the articulation that is to 
blame at all. The words simply have no 
tone to float on, so they do not go. 

The finest music in the world can be made 
by ensembles of human voices. One of the 
most heartening signs of the times is the 
present turning to vocal music of the high- 
est type. It is there that true, intensive, 
inexpensive, musical enjoyment lies. 
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students appeared in native costume and 
spoke to those present in native tongue. 

An active conductors’ guild has been or- 
ganized by the alumni members of the West- 
minster Choir School. 

Two plays were presented on Saturday 
morning by the drama and pageant depart- 
ment, under the direction of Mrs. John 
Finley Williamson. 

Members of the school and those attend- 
ing the festival were guests at a tea given 
by Dr. and Mrs. Williamson at their home. 

An interesting side-light on the festival 
was the informal recital of Charles Higgens, 
colored tenor, at one time a butler in Mrs. 
Talbott’s home. Mr. lemaea. who sings 
with an inherent sense of musicianship and 
has a voice of excellent quality, was accom- 
panied at the piano by Mrs. Talbott. He is 
a member of the school. M:; S$. 


Syracuse University Offers 
Music Scholarships 


The competition for five music scholar- 
ships offered by the College of Fine Arts, 
Syracuse University, is to be held in Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., July 9, with the music faculty 
of the SS session as judges. There is 
one full scholarship of $300, and four of 
$150 each. These are good for four years, 
provided the students winning: them main- 
tain a satisfactory average. Scholarship 
holders may elect any one of the eight major 
music courses of the College of Fine Arts. 
Contestants must register with the ‘Director 
of Admissions, Syracuse University, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., on or before June 25. 


Paris Enjoys Burdino’s 
Singing 


(Special cable to the Musical Courier) 


Paris.—André Burdino, tenor of Covent 
Garden, and the Vienna and Paris Opera 
companies, gave his first Paris recital on 
June 13 at Gaveau Hall, scoring an outstand- 
ing success. Practically every song had to 
be repeated, and there were five extra en- 
cores. i. 


Berlin Acclaims Schipa 


(Special Cable to the Musical Courier) 
Bertin.—Tito Schipa’s concert at the 
Staatsoper on June 11 created a sensation. 
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A notable singer with a voice of imposing opulence, wide 
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—-Cleveland Plain Dealer 
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MUSICAL 


Longy School in Boston 
Completes Seventeenth Season 


Boston.—A program of unusual attrac- 
tiveness and interest was given June 2, as 
part of the commencement exercises at the 
Longy School of Music in Cambridge, com- 
pleting its seventeenth year. Since that in- 
stitution places so much emphasis on cham- 
ber music, a department which was unusually 
active this past season, it was to be ex- 
pected that the graduation concert should 
be devoted entirely to this type of program. 
The chosen compositions included a string 
quartet by John Alden Carpenter, played by 
members of the chamber music class, under 
Yves Chardon; a quintet for piano and 
strings by Fauré, given under similar 
auspices; a set of three pieces for four 
celli composed by Stuart Mason, late mem- 
ber of the faculty; and, for two pianos 
played by Jesus Maria Sanroma and Fred- 
eric Tillotson, compositions by Saint-Saéns, 
Debussy, Edward Burlingame Hill and 
Chabrier. The excellent performances 
pleased a distinguished audience. 

The occasion included, also, an address on 
Music and College Entrance by Roy 
Shrewsbury, of Philips Exeter Academy 
as well as the customary awarding of 
diplomas, prizes and familiar commencement 
ceremonials. 

Meanwhile, other music schools and con- 
servatories are preparing to wind up a sea- 
son that, on the whole, has not been so dis- 
astrous as the prevailing economic cataclysm 
might have led one to expect. The Boston 
Conservatory of Music held its final stu- 
dent’s recital at Steinert Hall on June 8, 
with two graduating members, Caesar Fra- 
zioli and John E. Hasson, taking part. The 
official closing date of the conservatory is 
today (June 18), while the summer session 
begins June 20. 

The National Associated Studios of Music 
finished its most active (though of course 
not most profitable) season in its history on 
June 15, preceded by two recitals by students 
of Hans Ebell on June 11 and 12, featuring 
unusually pretentious programs. 

New EncLANp Conservatory Busy 

The 
Music, 
cises June 21, 
of concerts and recitals. 


New England Conservatory of 
which holds its commencement exer- 
has had an active fortnight 
On May 31 piano 


pupils of Charles Dennee played at Brown 
Hall, the performers including Marie Balch 
Estes, Elizabeth Adams, Margaret Martin, 
Esther Miller and Elizabeth Travis-Behnke, 
while Harold Schwab and William Cook 
played an Albeniz rhapsody for two pianos. 

The W inning of Amarac, a legend for 
reader, women’s voices, mezzo soprano and 
orchestra, by Arthur M. Curry of the 
faculty, received its first Boston presentation 
on June 3, at a concert of the school music 
department, with Clifton J. Furness as 
reader, and Gladys E. Miller as soprano 
soloist. Mr. Curry’s O Domine Deus, an 
eight-voiced motet a cappella, was presented 
from manuscript at the same concert for its 
premieére. 

A program broadcast over the radio was 
presented by the conservatory orchestra, led 
by Wallace Goodrich, and included the first 
movement of the sinfonietta by the late 
George W. Chadwick; the first movement 
of Rachmaninoff’s F sharp minor piano con- 
certo, with Lucille Monaghan as soloist; a 
group of songs with Gladys Miller as solo- 
ist; and Victor Herbert’s Irish Rhapsody. 

Other recent performances at the conserv- 
atory have been the last of the Saturday 
recitals on June 4, at which a feature was 
the first local performance of Turina’s 
Radio, Madrid; and a recital of violin music 
by pupils of Ruth E. Austen. 


Musica Arts Society Enps SEASON 


The Society of Musical Arts closed its 
season with its fifth concert on June 8, at 
Recital Hall, offering a varied program of 
solo and chamber music. Elly Kassman 
played works by Bach, Chopin and de Falla 
and, with the assistance of Pauline Kniznick, 
the first movement of the Grieg concerto. 
Josephine Sabino, accompanied by Jules 
Wolffers, sang two groups; and the Cremona 
Quartet played a Haydn program on the 
occasion of the centenary. Under the musi- 
cal direction of Leon Goldman, the society 
has been active this year in the interest of 
young and aspiring artists. 

The “Pops” concerts at Symphony Hall 
continue on their customary course. The 
performances have not been of devastating 
brilliance, but the average Bostonian has 
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come to accept “Pops” for what it is, not 
what it might be. 
Hoven WINs SCHOLARSHIP 

A scholarship for this summer’s session of 
the Salzburg Orchestral Academy, held an- 
nually in the Mozarteum, was awarded re- 
cently to A. George Hoyen, of Boston, who 
was selected in the national competition on 
the basis of his record as student of conduct- 
ing under Francis Findlay at the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music. He will leave 
Boston on June 22 to follow the eight weeks’ 
course in advanced conducting under eminent 
masters in Salzburg. 

Mr. Hoyen, who was born in Lowell, 
Mass., graduated from the New England 
Conservatory in 1930 and received the degree 
of Bachelor of School Music there in 1931. 
His recent activities have included the direc- 
tion of the choir at Boylston Congregational 
Church, conducting the Stuart Club Chorus, 
coaching of the instrumental and banjo clubs 
of Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
and violin instruction in and around Boston. 

MS 


Aborn to Start Opera Auditions 
July 15 


Milton Aborn’s New York season of 
grand opera will begin, according to present 
plans, September 26, with auditions starting 
July 15. Although the complete quota of 
subscribers has not been reached yet, the 
general interest evidenced in the impresario’s 
plans has led him to schedule performances 
and build his casts. He is said to be in 
touch with several recognized artists, and 
men from the Chicago, Metropolitan and 
Philadelphia opera companies will compose 
his orchestra. 

The repertoire is to contain standard 
operas, including The Jewels of the Madonna 
and Thais, which are novelties to New 
York. The works will be sung in English, 
except each fifth performance, which is to be 
offered in the language in which it was 
written. 


Gruen Pupil Heard 


A New York début recital was given by 
Verna Tandler, pianist, on May 22 at Stein- 
way Hall. Miss Tandler is a pupil of 
Rudolph Gruen. She offered a program in- 
cluding the Bach Italian concerto, a Bee- 
thoven sonata, a group of Schumann and 
Brahms, and several modern numbers. Her 
playing revealed a fine technic and sympa- 
thetic feeling in interpretation. im ¢ 





NOW DOCTOR OF MUSIC 


REINALD WERRENRATH 
has been qumrded the de: of Doctor 
of Music by New York University. The 
baritone is an alumnus of this university. 


Werrenrath for Sound Pictures 


Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, has 
for screen appearances according to an an 
nouncement of Educational Pictures. 30th 
the singer and the Alumni Glee Club, who 
have appeared together in many broadcasts, 
are to be featured. The series of six one- 
reel films will be called Sj virit: of the Cam- 
pus, each based on the songs and traditions 
of an eminent university, with Werrenrath 
and the glee club singing the college’s most 
popular songs. Each picture is to be made 
on the campus of the particular college. 
Larry Kent, formerly in charge of short 
subjects production at Paramount's’ Astoria 
studios, is making this series for Educa- 
tional Pictures. 


signed 


Gould With Cincinnati Opera 
has returned 
consecutive 


Zoo 


Herbert Gould, bass-baritone, 
to Cincinnati for his seventh 

opera appearances at the 
in leading bass roles. 


season of 
Gardens, 
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Sir Thomas Beecham Conducts 
Wagner at Covent Garden 


(Continued from page.5) 
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Henry Wood. To these must be added the 
orchestras of the B.B.C. and the Royal Phil- 
harmonic Society; a corps of fifty trumpet- 
ers from Kneller Hall, under Capt. H. E. 
\dkins and Dr. Allcock, who opened the 
concert with an organ solo. 

There was hardly an empty seat in the 
vast hall. The King and Queen were pres- 
ent (it was the Queen’s birthday) and the 
audience must have numbered over 10,000. 
From the purely musical point of view, 
Bachaus’ playing of Strauss’ Burlesque, and 
Kreisler’s playing of the slow movement 
from Elgar’s violin concerto may be singled 
out, while the most vociferous applause went 
to McCormack. The amount handed over to 
the fund is unknown at the moment of 
writing, but it must be considerable, for 
the News Chronicle paid all the expenses. 
It is a fine gesture, but underground mut- 
terings were heard in Fleet Street to the 
effect that if the News Chronicle was in such 
a generous mood, the generosity might have 
expressed in favor of unemployed 
journalists, who are as numerous and in as 
bad a plight as the 12,000 musicians in whose 
behalf the concert was given. 


been 


“As Bap as BRAHMS” 

Strauss’ 
London 

gave the 


Here is an anecdote concerning 
Burlesque. When Strauss was in 
about thirty years ago, Bachaus 
first performance in England of the work, 
and after the concert the composer Wwas 
speaking to a lady who told him how much 
she admired the score, to which he replied: 
‘It is not so bad, but the orchestration is so 
vile (scheusslich) that it might have been 
by Brahms.” The lady in question was, un- 
fortunately, an ardent, almost fanatical, 
Brahms worshipper, and was exceedingly 
angry 

The Lener Quartet paid us a short visit 
and gave three concerts, the first devoted to 
Mozart, the second to Beethoven and the 
third a miscellaneous program including De- 
bussy, Brahms and Schumann’s piano quintet 
with Olga Lebert Loeser. The Beethoven 
program included the rarely heard viola 
quintet in A major (op. 22). Mr. D’Oliveira 
played the viola. It is a happy, genial work, 
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of which the spritely finale is the most strik- 
ing movement. It was played with remarka- 
ble vitality which, however, never interfered 
with the complete polish which marks all the 
work of the Lener Quartet. Heights were 
reached in the spiritual performance of the 
slow movement of Beethoven’s Rasumnovsky 
Quartet, No. 2, in E major. The intimate 
beauty of this movement has rarely been 
more finely reproduced in this country. The 
quartet has now left London to take part in 
the Festival of Italian Music in Basle. 
Désut oF AMERICAN SINGER 
début was made here on 
May 7 by Emmy-Lou Biedenharn, a singer 
from America, who has a contralto voice 
which she manages with skill, and consider- 
able interpretative talent. In her delicately 
poetical performance of Schumann's Nuss- 
baum, Schubert’s Dem Unendlichen and 
Wolff's Koptisches Lied, she made her 
greatest effects. 
Harold Rubens, a 


An interesting 


new prodigy pianist, 
made his appearance recently at Steinway 
Hall. He is a nice, healthy boy who obvi- 
ously takes pleasures in his own playing 
which is delightfully free from mannerism or 
affectation. His technic is well developed 
for his age, and his tone is always musical. 
His playing of Schubert’s Impromptu Varia- 
tions was perhaps the best thing he did dur- 
ing the afternoon. 

Sir Henry Wood conducted an interesting 
program of contemporary music at a concert 
of the B. B. C. Orchestra. The program 
included Webern’s Passacaglia, which is his 
opus 1 and shows the composer in a 
uncompromising mood than his later works. 
Ernst Krenek’s Theme and Variations are 
witty and well constructed and will be heard 
again with pleasure. Three fragments from 
Berg’s Wozzeck were, within limits, effective 
and dramatic, but obviously suffered a good 
deal from being heard apart from the stage. 

THE PeppIn Twins 

Mary and Geraldine Peppin (twin sisters 
still in their teens) gave a second recital for 
two pianos at Grotrian Hall. Their playing 
showed that while still slightly immature, 
they undoubtedly possess talent and the 
ability to go far. They performed a sonata 
by the seventeenth century composer Pas- 
quini. Clementi and Bach were played with 
charm, although rather stiltedly at times. 
The Brahms-Haydn Variations were beyond 
them, but a sonata by Arnold Bax was de- 
livered with insight and remarkable technical 
ability. 


less 


Zurich Celebrates Haydn Centenary 


With International Concert Series 


Monteux, Gui, Andreae, Wood and Abendroth Take Part—Fine Haydn 
Symphonies in National Program 


ZUricH.—An unusual form of celebration 
for Haydn’s 200th anniversary was the series 
of five national concerts arranged here by 
the Tonhalle Gesellschaft. Each program, 
representing a different country and inter- 
preted by a different conductor, comprised 
me of Haydn's symphonies 

The French evening opened the series un- 
der the baton of Pierre Monteux. Beginning 
with Haydn’s La Reine Sinfonie. he followed 
with pieces by rpery! d’Indy, Ravel, César 
Franck, Milhaud and Berlioz, and, thanks to 
his clear and expressive interpretations, 
which made the most of each delicate nuance, 
he won the fullest appreciation of his audi- 
ence, 

A Gay EVENING 

Vittorio Gui came up from Florence for 
the second concert. His contribution to the 
or eag 2 was the Second London Sym 
* iony, No. 4, into the performance of which 

» poured his Southern passion and tempera- 
ment. The Italian part of the program in- 
cluded G. Nartucci’s Notturno and Novel- 
letto, an enchanting Dream Waltz by Busoni, 
an intermezzo from D. Alaleona’s opera, 
Mirra, and a virtuoso performance of the 
overture to Rossini’s La Cenerentola. Alto- 
gether a gay evening of fresh music-making. 

\s a central point of the concerts, Volk. 
mar Andreae, Zutrich’s home conductor, di- 
rected the Swiss program. Somewhat color 
fully chosen, it started off with Haydn's 
Seventh London Symphony and_ followed 
with Brun’s Chaconne from the fifth sym 
phony, H. Suter’s Capriccio Militaresco from 
the D minor + the intermezzo from 
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Schock’s opera, Don Ranudo, Andreae’s 
Music for Orchestra and Honegger’s Pacific 
231, works which clearly brought out the 
differentiation between the Swiss composers. 
A BrEATH OF SPRING 

Sir Henry Wood then came as England's 
representative and gave an exquisitely 
chiseled performance of the old master’s 
Glocken-Symphonie. Frederick Delius’ On 
Hearing the First Cuckoo in Spring sent 
fragrance through the hall, which only dis- 
appeared before the colorful and thoroughly 
— third symphony of Arnold Bax. 
Gustav Holst was represented by a move- 
ment (Saturn and Jupiter) from his Planets. 
Sir Henry’s bringing out of the various tone 
colors, the suggestive power with which he 
is able to achieve his desired effects with a 
strange orchestra, revealed a conductor who 
in a modest and friendly manner tried to turn 
the wealth of applause to his co-workers. 

The crowning glory of this festival cycle 
was the fifth and last evening under Her- 
mann Abendroth. This conductor from 
Cologne placed his Haydn offering, the 
Miracle Symphony, between Bach and 
Bruckner, giving a subtle performance. The 
third Brandenburg concerto was such a suc- 
that the last movement had to be re 
peated, while the performance of Bruckner’s 
fifth symphony evoked great enthusiasm. 

Joser KiscH. 


cess 


Shan-Kar in Paris 
Paris.—The 
housed ogee audience 
pearance this season of Uday Shan-Kar, 
Hindoo dancer, "a his partner, Simkie. 
Jeautiful costumes and an excellent Hindoo 
orchestra (composed of a weird assemblage 
of unusual instruments) brought out the orig- 
inality of the recital and the excellence of 
this dancer. His program contained a num- 
ber of novelties, some of which were en- 
cored with enthusiasm. One of the most 
striking features was Indra, a dance in which 
Shan-Kar showed himself the possessor of 
an extraordinary technic for the arms. An- 
other charming dance was the Serpent 
Charmer, in which Shan-Kar went through 
the complex movements of the snake charmer 
in the streets of India. In Snsnam, Simkie 
with two other women dancers evoked a pic- 
ture of charm and freshness, with a curious 
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ensemble movement which does credit to the 
imagination of Shan-Kar, who was respon- 
sible for the conception of the dances. 

Both Shan-Kar and Simkie represent the 
contemplative side of life. Even in the 
dance of the Sabre, with its terrifying viol- 
ence, there was a sense of discipline. In con- 
trast to this was an interesting item danced 
by Debendra, whose primitiveness was mag- 
netic and roused much enthusiasm. This 
Dance of the Lance was a savage lilt, in 
which the performer showed himself to be an 
excellent technician of strong personality. 

R. 


Musical Notes from 
Hamburg 


HampBurc.—Egon Pollak, 
turn from America, has been 
guest performances of operas 
Wagner and Moussorgsky. 

A number of new operas have been given 
this season, among them Pfitzner’s Herz, 
Graner’s Friedemann Bach, Gurlitt’s Sol- 
daten, and Horst Platen’s Krieg tiber Sonja. 

Dr. Karl Muck has excluded all contem- 
porary composers from his Philharmonic 
concerts. Eugen Papst, on the other hand, 
has performed many new works for orches- 
tra and for choir, among them Paul Hinde- 
mith’s last concerto for piano and orchestra, 
Hermann Wunsch’s Mass and Lew Knip- 
per’s Little Suite. The latest work by Kurt 
Thomas was sung by Sittard’s admirable 
choir, the Michaelis Kirchenchor. 

Several visiting conductors have been 
heard here, notably Furtwangler, who had 
his usual success with his six subscription 
concerts, especially with Vladimir Vogel's 
Orchestra Studies; Bruno Walter; Mon- 
teux; Fritz Busch; Clemens Kraus; and 
Abendroth. 

Among international artists who have ap- 
peared in Hamburg this winter are Horo- 
witz, Kiepura, Onegin, Schlusnus, Elly Ney, 
Hubermann, Arrau, Pattiera, Backhaus, 
Spalding and Cassado. Several new names 
have made an impression, particularly those 
of two Americans, Ruth Crawford and Viv- 
ian Fine, the organist Rastedt of Copen- 
hagen, and the young Viennese pianist, Lili 

rauss. 

The radio company has joined forces with 
the Philharmonic for purposes of economy. 
Their programs are varied and timely. 


W-M. 


since his re- 
conducting 
by Mozart, 


Liungberg’s European 

Appearances 
_Goeta Ljungberg will sing two concerts in 
Copenhagen during August with the Tivoli 
Orchestra. She is to appear also during the 
first fortnight of September at the Stock- 
holm Opera, singing Elisabeth, Isolde and 
Tosca, as well as the title role in Strauss’ 
Salomé, 


Grace Moore to Summer in 


Cannes 


Moore sails on the new French 
liner SS. Champlain on its maiden voyage, 
June 30. She will spend the summer at her 
villa in Cannes, returning early in October 
to appear as guest artist at the Worcester 
(Mass.) Festival. 


Grace 


Pons to Vendio in France 
Lily Pons will postpone her operatic ap- 
pearances at the Colon in Buenos Aires, in 
order to spend an extended holiday at Vichy, 
France. She returns to America in Octo- 
ber to fulfill concert engagements in Cali- 
fornia. 
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Geza de Kresz Organizes a 
Little Symphony in 
Toronto 


Toronto, Ont.—May 5 was outstanding 
as the date of the first concert of the Little 
Symphony, a new organization under the di- 
rection of Geza de Kresz. Mr. de Kresz is 
leader of the Hart House String Quartet 
and in this new venture he aims at pro- 
ducing master works written for various 
combinations of small symphonic units. He 
was heard at this concert as soloist in the 
Bach E major violin concerto. The most 
important orchestral offering was a Handel 
Concerto Grosso. Another special attrac- 
tion was a concerto for four pianos and 
strings by Vivaldi. The four piano ensemble 
was composed of Norah Drewitt de Kresz, 
Alberto Guerrero, Viggo Kihl and Scott 
Malcom, all eminent Toronto artists. The 
concert was one of the most interesting and 
successful musical events of a crowded 
season. 

Renee Nizan, eighteen-year-old Parisian 
organist, gave. her first Toronto recital at 
St. Michael’s Cathedral. She played eight 
numbers with masterly technic and good 
taste, eschewing all trick effects. She gave 
a second recital at Eaton Auditorium, de- 
lighting the audience with her French sua- 
vity and expressive readings of a varied pro- 
gram. 

President Edoardo Ferrari Fontana led 
the Music and Arts League of Toronto in 
an ambitious program of grand opera selec- 
tions, at Eaton Auditorium. Leslie Mardall 
carried off the vocal honors, with Lydia 
Bodrug a close second. The orchestra, un- 
der Alexander Chuhaldin, gave agreeable and 
capable support. 

The annual concerts of the Toronto Con- 
servatory of Music were held at Massey 
Hall. Splendid programs were given by 
brilliant pupils of various departments. 

Leo Lerman, violinist and leader of the 
Broadus Farmer Studio Orchestra, pre- 
sented a Russian recital at Eaton Audi- 
torium. He was assisted by Dr. H. A. 
Fricker at the organ in a concerto in D 
major of Tschaikowsky. Pictures at an 
Exhibition, by Moussorgsky, was played 
with Boris Berlin assisting at the piano. 
Other soloists were Mme. Marie |Parissi, so- 
prano, and J. Campbell Mc. Innes, baritone. 
Russian dances added atmosphere to a fine 
concert. 

Boris Hambourg’s only cello recital of the 
season became an ovation from the distin- 
guished audience which crowded Eaton 
Auditorium. He was assisted in a Bee- 
thoven work by Mr. de Kresz, in an Arnold 
Bax number by Allan Sly at the piano, and 
in the Dvorak concerto with Dr. Ernest 
MacMillan playing his own transcription of 
the orchestral score. The latter was a mas- 
terly display of the way in which such a 
work should be performed. 

The Strolling Players from New Zealand 
(Joan and Betty Rayner) delighted audi- 
ences at the Heliconian Club on four differ- 
ent evenings with their troubadour program 
of folksongs of various countries, which they 
present in an unique and charming manner 

A two piano recital was given by Etta 
Coles and Naomi Granatstein at Eaton 
Auditorium. It was a gay and yet splendid 
concert of youthful and refreshing char- 
acter. 

In Oshawa, a city thirty miles from To- 
ronto, a new choral society has been formed 
which gave its first concert on May 25. 
Dr. H. A. Fricker, conductor of the Toronto 
Mendelssohn Choir, was guest director and 
organ soloist. L. A. Richer, of Oshawa, 
had done most of the rehearsing of this fine 
body of one hundred singers. The enthusi- 
asm of the audience was overwhelming. 

The British Broadcasting Corporation of 
London, England, has announced the engage- 
ment of Reginald Stewart of Toronto as 
guest conductor of the British Broadcast- 
ing Corporation Symphony Orchestra for 
June. He will appear also as soloist in a 
piano recital in London. Mr. Stewart di- 
rected the London Symphony Orchestra at 
Albert Hall two years ago, before coming 
to Toronto to live. / : 


The Nine O’Clock Revue 


The Nine O’Clock Revue was presented 
by Jay Strong at the Barbizon-Plaza Con- 
cert Hall, New York City, June 7-11. The 
production was staged by Van Lowe; the 
Ivrics of the opening number were by Dr. 
Sigmund Spaeth: and the musical numbers 
were of Leith Stevens’ arrangement. The 
Barbizon-Plaza Trio (Mischa Hoffman, 
pianist and director; David Siegel, violinist : 
Serge Zastra, cellist) supplied the musical 
accompaniment. The entertainers were 
from the musical comedy and concert stage: 
Vandy Cape; Mary McCoy, soprano; Dr. 
Spaeth, master of ceremonies; Ljubljana 
and Schubelj in character songs; Mabel 
Rowland in character sketches; Gliick San- 
dor and his Dance Center Company (Loris 
Gratke, Ethel Goodman, Margo Kandars, 
Helen Larc, Shari Mallett. Myra Miller, 
Frank Pugol, Blanche and Tilda Shockett) ; 
Mr. Stevens and Harold West at two pianos 
for the overtures: Alice Dudley in a solo 
dance and with Van Lowe; Anne Sawyer 
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and Francis Hamon in On the Lot, a playlet 
by Colin Clement; Woods Miller, baritone; 
Rolfe Girard, tenor; Felicia Sorel, dancer, 
and Herbert Kingsley, singer; and Van 
Lowe in a dance novelty. 

The revue was a lively, entertaining and 
intimate show. In a number called The Gay 
Nineties Dr. Spaeth sang and played on 
his “traveling organ,” giving My Mother 
Was a Lady and one of Charles Case’s 
moral songs about the young girl from the 
country who came to the city to seek em- 
ployment. Vandy Cape’s Singing Satires 
of the retired opera singer at a benefit and 
her burlesque of a singer at an open air 
concert being annoyed by mosquitoes, 
brought down the house with applause. Miss 
McCoy was charming in the Peacock Alley 
sketch, a medley of jazz tunes, enlisting the 
services also of Miss Dudley, Van Lowe, 
Mr. Miller and Mr. Girard. Later Miss 
McCoy sang an aria from Fledermaus, after 
which she was enthusiastically recalled for 
an encore. Mr. Sandor and his company 
performed an adroit dance called Mask and 
Hands and a ballet, with the assistance of 
Miss Sorel, Dorothy Kennedy and Mr. 
Kingsley. Miss Rowland = her 
character sketches, Selling Garden Seeds 
and The School of Rhythm, with an inimi- 
table sense of humor and that ability to make 
her audience share in the fun. M. S. 


Three Gaudenszi Artists in Opera 
at Columbia University 


Friends of Casa Italiana and the Dante 
Alighieri Society of New York presented 
the Educational Grand Opera Company in 
Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagliacci, under 


EDITH GAUDENZI 


the direction of Philip F. Ienni, at the Mc- 
Millin Theatre, New York City, May 27. 

Cavalleria Rusticana presented the fol- 
lowing cast: Santuzza, Rosa  Tentoni; 
Turiddu, Charles Haywood; Lola, Lucia 
Chase; Mamma Lucia, Dorothy Bacon; 
Alfio, Luigi Dalle Molle. The roles in I 
Pagliacci were portrayed as follows: Canio, 
Pasquale Ferrara; Nedda, Elvira Helal; 
Tonio, G. Martino-Rossi; Arlecchino, Fran- 
cesco Curci; Silvio, Ettore de Lara. 

Both operas were conducted  skillfuly 
and with aplomb by Fulgenzio Guerrieri. 
Miss Helal, who made her operatic début as 
Nedda, acquitted herself so creditably that 
she was given an enthusiastic reception. 
There was zest, spontaneity and a gratify- 
ing freshness to the production. During 
intermission an artistic dance was given by 
Lucia Chase and Frances Farnsworth. 

Two of the singers in Cavalleria and one 
in Pagliacci—(Mr. Haywood, Miss Chase 
and Miss Helal)—are pupils of Edith Gau- 
denzi, who is responsible not only for their 
vocal training, but she also coached them 
in acting, stage business and important 
histrionic details connected with their por- 
trayals. Both dramatically and vocally the 
three young singers showed considerable 
promise. y 


New Honor Conferred on Greco 
Master of Arts was con- 
harpist, at the 


The degree of 
ferred on Yolanda Greco, 
fifty-third annual commencement of the 
New York College of Music, June 17, at 
Town Hall. An ensemble of twelve harps 
representing the class of 1932, instructed by 
the pedagogue and composer, A. Francis 
Pinto, opened the program playing the Sara- 
bande in D minor by Handel and Ravel's 
Bolero. The personnel of this group con- 
sisted of Elizabeth Blewitt, Victoria Brown, 
Beatrice Bussey-Dardess, Ruth Epstein, 
Yolanda Greco (soloist and leader of the 
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ensemble), Mabel Cameron-Guissy, Helen 
Harrison, ‘Mignon Laird, Wilhemine Meagh- 
er, Laura Perlitch, Margared Ryan and Ruth 
Seiderman. 


Tibbett Sings at La-Forge- 
Berumen Benefit 

A large audience that included many 
prominent people gathered to greet Lawrence 
Tibbett when he appeared recently in Darien, 
Conn. The occasion was the annual concert 
arranged by Frank La Forge and Ernesto 
3erumen for the benefit of the Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society of the Darien Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Mr. Tibbett’s first num- 
ber was Eri tu from Verdi’s Masked Ball, 
given with the full power of his rich voice 
and characteristic variety of tone color. A 
miscellaneous group followed, in which the 
baritone aroused his audience to high en- 
thusiasm. He was ably supported at the 
piano by Stewart Wille. In conclusion, Mr. 
Tibbett sang compositions of Frank La 
Forge, his teacher. This was a graceful 
tribute to Mr. La Forge and the resulting 
ensemble was one to be remembered. Mr. 
Tibbett was generous in giving several en- 
cores after each group. 

The first part of the program was given 
by artist-pupils of Mr. La Forge and Mr. 
Berimen. Harold Dart, pianist, opened 
with the Three Country Dances by Bee- 
thoven, revealing pianistic talent and tech- 
nical skill. Kathryn Newman, soprano, 
gave “Qui la voce” from I Puritani 
by Bellini, executing the difficult runs 
and trills with ease. Miss Newman’s 
voice of lovely quality is coupled with a 
pleasing stage presence. Hazel Arth, con- 
tralto, next sang O, My Heart Is Weary 
from Nadeschda by Goring-Thomas. Miss 
Arth has a sonorous voice, of wide range 
and artistic capabilities. Mr. Dart added 
a second group. All of the artists were 
encored and the applause reached the pro- 
portions of an ovation. |: 


La Ferne Bilcwucth's Musicale 


La Ferne Ellsworth, mezzo contralto, re 
cently gave a recital in the studios of Helen 
Chase, who officiated at the piano. The 
singer charmed the audience (consisting of 
about seventy-five persons among whom 
were many musicians) with her appearance, 
her voice and musicianship. 

The first group was made up of Steven 
son’s Salutation of the Dawn; Stornellatrice, 
(Respighi) ; and Sibella’s Gerometta. Fol- 
lowing that, Miss Ellsworth sang the Gypsy 
Song from Bizet’s Carmen; J’ai Pleuré en 
Réve (Hiie) ; Lehn Deine W ang (Jensen) ; 
Waldeinsamkeit (Reger) ; and Schumann's 
Widmung. Don’t Be Weary, Traveler 
(Burleigh), Some o’ Dese Days (Guion) 
and Every Time I Feel the Spirit completed 
the program, except for the encores which 
the delighted listeners demanded. Miss 
Chase’s accompaniments added to the pleas- 
ure of the evening. 


Joseph W. Clarke Presents Pupil 


Ruth Oehler, piano pupil of Joseph W. 
Clarke, appeared in recital at the Zeckwer 
Hahn Philadelphia Musical Academy, May 
31. The program was one of modern flavor, 
featuring music by Debussy, Blanchet, Grif- 
fes, Prokofieff and Ravel, as well as Miss 
Oehler’s own suite—Pantomime, Dirge, 

Walk, Silhouette and Incantation. 

pianist has a nimble technic and a decided 
flair for the subtleties of tone shading. Her 
interpretations were vivid and well conceived. 
The suite proved original and colorful, dis- 
tinguished by imagination and humor, and 
displaying a considerable degree of skill in 
the construction of the score. BEV. 


Soder- Hueck Artist Heard 


On June Margaret Van Voorhis, so- 
prano and Pt of Mme. Soder-Hueck of 
New York, gave a recital at the Studio 
Club, assisted by Edna Sheppard. Her pro- 
gram consisted J numbers by Haydn, Ver- 
acini, Schumann, Jensen, Godard, Massenet, 
Hageman and Nevin. Since last heard, Miss 
Van Voorhis has made rapid progress under 
Mme. Soder-Hueck. She has a lyric voice, 
flexible and clear, which she uses with ease. 
Her diction in all languages is intelligible, 
and charm of manner is an added asset. 
She was received cordially. B. 


Thalia Cavadias in Recital 

Thalia Cavadias, pianist, pupil of August 
Fraemcke, director of the N. Y. College of 
Music, gave her second New York recital at 
Chalif Hall, May 27. Her principal num- 
ber was the Grieg concerto, played with fire 
and finish. Debussy’s Children’s Corner and 
shorter pieces by Rachmaninoff, Chopin and 
Liszt completed her program. The L. Cava- 
dias Concert Orchestra and Julia Maurino, 
violinist, assisted, accompanied by Claire 
Nelson. F. W. R. 


Boyce Succeeds Weinrich 


Alfred Boyce. a Fellow of the American 
Guild of Organists, will succeed Carl Wein- 
rich as organist and choir master of the 
Church of the Holy Communion, New York 
City. He will commence work this fall. 
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MUSICAL 


COURIER 


TECHNICAL MASTERY OVER VAST PROGRAM SYSTEMS 
REMAINS CHIEF GLORY OF BROADCASTERS HERE 


Mechanical Proficiency Achieved, But Artistic Side Still Suffers Defects of Pioneering Efforts 
New Era Dawns for Musicians—Federal Commission Refuses 


Too often most radio listeners are able to 
with the sentiment of the playgoer 
who said after five hours of a Eugene 
O'Neill tragedy: “Thank the Lord that is 
over and we are out in the depression again.” 
But why must we feel that way? Surely 
there are plenty of good elements in broad 
casting to redeem the shabbier phases. Cer- 
tainly our ears are blessed with some good 
music, some performances which will per 
mit us to condone the puerile, the mediocre 
fifteen minute misdeeds. <A _ sens¢ 
of fairness must compel any person, how 
ever biased, to concede certain merits to 
present-day broadcasting. Yet this conces- 
sion, this circumspect tribute, rarely is given 
We are speaking of the musician, the more 
sophisticated auditor, as well as the average 
man of the streets. Every person seems 
to be a member in good standing of the 
f-Broadcasting Detractors, with most 
the leading magazines and newspapers as 
official organs of the gnawing discontent. 
This contition may be traced in part to 
propaganda and Moscow gold, but we fear 
that much of the feeling is due to nothing 
less than the programs—the meanest dig of 
all. Some of the most virulent objectors 
this weekly column know 
are residents of the medium-sized cities 
a morose lot on the sub 
ungrateful for the 


agree 


series of 


( rd ro 


as readers of 


These detractors are 
ject of radio. They are 
heaven-sent blessings of Amos ’n’ Andy 
(which we turned on accidentally recently, 
only to discover the tune as hackneyed and 
the germ peril as ominous) and most of the 
other airy charms Such people concede 
that there are a round dozen first-water 
attractions on the air, but they argue that 
most of the worthy offerings are spoiled in 
the presentation because of objectionable 
publicity blurbs 

These 


content microbe 1s 


harmless, but the dis- 
and com- 


persons are 
a dangerous one 


to Limit Announcements 
By ALFRED HUMAN 


plaint has spread, perhaps because the maga- 
zines pay pretty prices for nasty articles 
against radio. We venture to say that the 
severest critics of the institution are those 
same morose citizens of small cities and 
towns who have been exposed daily to the 





STATIC 


Tom Brown was married yesterday. 
Odd hobbies these radio artists 
have. . . . Toscha Seidel collects reci- 
pes for desserts. . . . Ruth Lyon cats 
spinach. . . . Ted Brewer draws pen- 
cil portraits. ... George Earle collects 
stamps. John Kelvin walks ten 
miles each ‘day. ... Mona Lowe hunts 
for curious ash trays. llomay 
Bailey makes hooked rugs. . . . Charles 
Runyan studies Chinese music. . . 
Earle Spicer loves to tell of the time 
a London butler announced him as 
“His Lordship—The Earl of Spicer.” 
. Frank Black collects bronze... . 
Leonard Joy composes music—and 
smiles. . . . William Daly broils steaks. 
Max Pollikoff enjoys concerts. 
. Since the crash Jack Parker has 
been looking for a new hobby—it used 
to be playing the stock market. 











barrage of programs, perhaps through no 
fault of their own. 

Under ordinary circumstances we believe 
that criticism of broadcasting might prove 
helpful to everyone concerned. If we look 
the situation squarely in the face, however, 
we see that radio is being subjected to worse 
than criticism. Any institution can stand 
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the violence of dissenting opinion, but few 
organizations can resist the assaults of ridi- 
cule. “Laughter is my only weapon against 
the gods,” said Mark Twain, reiterating the 
words of a hundred other philosophers be- 
fore him. 

Beginning with January of this year, we 
have seen a great many printed broadsides 
dealing with radio and written in a deadly 
spirit of fun, Three plays alluded to broad- 
casting, mocking the announcements, the pro- 
grams and the publicity. Almost every re- 
vue which addresses Broadway audiences 
carries some ribald allusions to the radio. 
A number of films aim at the same target, 
laughing at the pompous, suave sandwich- 
men of: the studios and the general run 
of the daily fare. The audience invariably 
chuckles whenever the comedian beans the 
comic, broadcasting. These laughs must 
make the men responsible for broadcasting 
wince, for there is a limit to all fun. There 
is too much cruelty in these laughs at broad- 
casting. Why, then, might be asked, do not 
these jibes in the magazines, the book re- 
view columns, the newspaper, the stage and 
screen, the humorous weeklies, affect the 
policy of the broadcasters? 

Unquestionably the influence has been felt : 
witness the cancellation of important com- 
mercial programs, the introduction of a num- 
ber of excellent features, chiefly non-musical 
to be sure, but improvements. The barbed 
laughs have penetrated many a tough hide— 
but still shell-proof, armor-proof skins are 
holding out to the end, untouched by any of 
the missiles. 

Why this insensitiveness? Here is where 
we come to the heart of the problem: no- 
body is responsible for what we glibly call 
the “broadcasting situation.” No centralized 
control exists; there are hundreds of of- 
ficials, thousands of program sponsors (ad- 
vertisers), two leading chains and scores of 
feature stations, but there is no real co- 
ordination between them as yet, except in 
matters relating to time, the chief commodity 
of broadcasting, like space in the newspapers 
and magazines. 

Schedules are run to the split second. The 
unforgivable sin of the radio man and the 
railroad man is to be off time. The techni 
cal proficiency is amazing and admirable. 
The timing of the program is vital, but the 
quality of the program has no place in the 
chronology. That little matter rests in the 
hands of the mp the firm paying for 
the ticks of the clock 

Every radio official will 
whole-heartedly that something is needed 
to restore the good name of broadcast- 
ing—it bore an unsullied reputation a decade 
ago—and .this same official will explain 
earnestly that he has nothing to say. “Now, 
there’s So-and-So, he’s a big man and he 
really ought to do something,” your official 
will murmur, and when you speak to So- 
and-So he is just as genuinely interested, and 
just as helpless. The advertising contract 
rules them all; fortunately the agency man 
is frequently an intelligent fellow and in 
touch with the public. If he can make his 
weekly periods on the air stick out promi- 
nently, he probably will improve his music, 
his performers, in ratio to the sum of his 
intelligence, culture and non-conflict with 
merchandising. 


agree with you 


* * * 


Announcers Without Names 

For a time, WOR will experiment with 
anonymous announcers. If the listeners 
like their announcers without patronymics, 
then WOR will install the idea permanently. 
States the WOR spokesman: 

“We feel that radio has progressed be- 
yond the novelty stage. It is the program 
and not the announcer that the audience is 
interested in. For that reason, the an- 
nouncer, for station purposes, will sign off 
using simply a three-letter call word. In 
such cases where the continuity has been 
compiled or annotated by an announcer, he 
will be allowed to use his name for much 
the same reason that a writer is given a by- 
line on a_ special newspaper story.” 

* * * 

Gotham Academy Offers Programs 
series of broadcasts was inaugu- 
rated recently by the Gotham Academy 
(Edna White, director), over WOR, pre- 
senting three chamber organizations the per- 
sonnel of which is drawn from members 
of the faculty. 

The first broadcast was by 


A new 


the Gotham 


June 18, 1932 
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BETTY BOND, 
is heard over W OR every 
Her accompanist ts 


(De Barron photo.) 


Thurs- 
Arthur 


contralto, 
day at noon. 
Behim. 


Academy Brass Ensemble, made up of Ben 
Vanasek and Leonard Konevsky, trumpets ; 
Jacob Kessler, French horn; Elizabeth 
sarry, trombone; and Luca del Negro, tuba. 
The program included In Modo religioso 
(Glazounoff) ; Tarantelle Grotesque, com- 
posed and interpreted by Luca del Negro; 
prelude (Camus); and the choral from 
Athalia (Gounod). 

The second broadcast, May 25, featured 
the Gotham Academy Woodwind Ensemble 
(Samuel Levitzky, flute; Aaron Gorodner, 
clarinet; Arderino Rabbu, oboe; Isidore 
Spiller, bassoon, and Jacob Kessler, French 
horn). 

The third group presented was the Gotham 
Academy String Quartet, comprising Joseph 
Gingold and Nathan Novick, violins; Solo- 
mon Deutsch, viola; and Eugene Plotnikoff, 
cello, heard June 1 for a half hour. They 
performed a Debussy quartet. 
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HAROLD STEIN 
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HAROLD STEIN, 485 Madison Ave., New York 
(Columbia Broadcasting Building) 
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RADIO IMPRESSIONS OF A WEEK 


“After my experience in radio,” relates 
musician, one of our most distinguished 
chamber music artists, “I am qualified to 
enter a flag-pole sitting contest.” . . . 
Then he explained. He had _ been 
obliged to sit in anterooms, waiting for ap- 
pointments, for stretches of one and two 
hours at a time. For two months he 
followed this routine. Somehow the 
official he sought, a gentleman who does not 
know musicians or music, was always in 
conference, or had just left the building by 
another entrance. Finally he decided 
to use influence. He communicated 
with a certain person in a Mid-Western 
metropolis and that person performed magic. 
. Next morning the musician received 
a telegram from the official he had been 
trying to meet for two months. When 
he arrived in the broadcasting offices, he was 
at once conducted to the throne room. ; 
A Havana was trust in one hand and a con- 
tract in his other hand. That ends 
Part One. When the contracted num- 
ber of concerts had been given—and no- 
body can challenge the quality of the con- 
certs or the presentation—the musician 
again sought the official. .. . That was some 
months ago, and he is still waiting for an 
appointment or some word... . “Guess I'll 
have to do a little more wire-pulling,” he 
grinned... . 

Nicolai Berezowsky, first violinist of the 
Columbia Symphony, who recently captured 
one of the five NBC composers’ prizes, led 
his own Theme and Fantastic Variations 
over WABC Barlow himself was on 
the podium to conduct Eichheim’s Burmese 
Pue. . . . Individual and attractive 
music. . 

Alexander Hilsberg, conductor-pianist of 
the Curtis Institute, guided that school’s 
vigorous string orchestra through a worthy 
list, including Locatelli’s Concerto Grosso, 
Beethoven's Great Fugue, and Grieg’s Aus 
Holbergs Zeit. . . 

Political oratory (as it is called) cut into 
the regular programs during the G. O. P. 
convention in Chicago. . The broadcast- 
ers gave precedence to the convention speak- 
ers. . . . Singers, skittists, even radio’s be- 
loved microphonists being interrupted when- 
ever the occasion required for democracy’s 
sake. The Democrats will be given the 
same privileges by the radio chains. 

From now on we may expect liberal dosages 
of palaver from our country’s volunteer 
saviors, for this will be, according to the 
public prints, a radio campaign. . . . Be- 
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sg many days elapse you may be sighing 
for the good old tooth-paste and complex- 
ion cream announcements. . . 

On the subject of blurbs—and who isn't 
when they talk radio?—you may drop the 
hope that the Federal Radio Commission 
will try to curtail objectionable anounce- 
ments. However, the commission last 
week advised the Senate in a 300- page re- 
port that it is perfectly willing to prepare 
plans for government ownership and opera- 
108.7: Under the present system, stated 
the commission, “all the people of the United 
States get some form of radio broadcast 
service’—a weighty and wise observation. 

The commission, while virtually en- 
dorsing commercial sponsorship, remarked 
that the “determination of a proper technical 
system depends upon the aim to be accom- 
plished.” Said the commission: 

“Any plan to reduce, limit and control the 
use of radio facilities for commercial adver- 
tising purposes to a specific amount of time 
or to a certain per cent of the total time 
utilized by the station, must have its incep- 
tion in new and additional legislation which 
either fixes and prescribes such limitations 
or specifically authorizes the commission to 
do so under a general standard prescribed 
by that legislation. 

“It would not appear to be practicable 
and satisfactory at the present time, and in 
the ordinary case, to permit only the an- 
nouncement of sponsorship of programs by 
persons or corporations.” 


NETWORK 


Zoel Parentau is conducting the concert 
orchestra heard on the Musical Melange 
program, an NBC feature from KDKA, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The Log Cabin 
WTAM, Cleveland, 
WMCA. 





* * 


Four, formerly of 
are to be featured on 


+ %.2 
Lee Cronican presented the Grieg piano 
concerto in A minor during the June 6 


broadcast of his mel weekly concerto re- 
cital over WOR 


TITO GUIZAR, 

Mexican tenor, has been featured with Vin- 
cent Sorey's orchestra on the Gaucho pro- 
gram, broadcast each Sunday night over 
a nationwide Columbia network. He is also 
heard each Thursday eve ning in a solo pres- 
entation, featuring Mexican and Spanish 

songs. 

ee ee 

Whitey Berquist and Dave Rose made 
their second appearance on the Armour pro- 
gram, June 10. Edna Kellogg, soprano, and 
an orchestra directed by Roy Shields were 
heard also. 

* * * 

As guest artist with the WOR Little Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Philip James is presenting 
Byron Warner, tenor, and Morris Lawner, 
pianist, during his June 18 program. Mr. 
Warner, who is familiar to opera and con- 
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The report stated that the commercial sys- 
tem is based on the use of the air for ad- 
vertising, and if the advertisers cannot get 
sufficient time they will cease to use the 
radio. Commissioner LaFount and 
Chairman: Saltzman disagreed with the 
statement that the commission lacks legal 
authority at present to limit the commercial 
use of broadcasting. And so we shall 
not lose the sandwich men of the air, for a 
time anyhow. . . 

Why do so many novel 
escape the attention of the broadcasters? 

Georges Barrére’s “threefold concert” 
at Town Hall, June 9, a jolly ensemble pro- 
gram which proves once for all that humor 
and chamber music are not incompatible, 
providing a Barrére serves as the reconteur. 

Without question chamber music of the 
right kind is the most colorful music which 
can be dispensed on the air. Broad- 
casters are learning that chamber music does 
not mean merely a grim-faced string quar- 
tet playing a five-foot shelf of Brahms, Bee- 
thoven, with Reger as the light, comic touch, 
so to speak. 

On our Roll of Honor for the week: The 
virile and spirited Gordon String Quartet. 

An Hour With the Composers, Joseph 
Honti, pianist. Cathedral Hour: Theo 
Karle, Barbara Ane and Adele Vasa... . 
Conductor Howard Barlow. . Goldman 
Band, appearing with Nathaniel Shilkret. 

Richard Crooks. . Again Grace 
Moore, this time with the Revelers Quar- 
tet. . . . Concert Orchestra: Nelson Eddy, 
Harald Hansen, Margaret Speaks and 
Veronica Wiggins. 


OF NEWS 


cert audiences, will be heard in two operatic 
selections; while Mr. Lawner and the or- 
chestra are to offer the Handel concerto for 
piano and orchestra. During the same 
program, Mr. James will conduct the or- 
chestra in the first radio performance of 
Bernard Greenwald’s scherzo. 
* * * 


musical events 





A varied program of opera, musical com- 
edy, operetta and ballad selections will be 
given June 17 through WOR on the Hoff- 
man Hour. An orchestra under the direc- 
tion of William Daly will play, with Nelson 
Eddy, Margaret Speaks, Harald Hansen 
and Veronica Wiggins as soloists. 

* + + 


Marian Newberry, coloratura soprano, 
was guest artist June 2 on the Ida Bailey 
Allen program, which came through a CBS 


network. 
a * a+ 


Manhattan Melodies, a program glorifying 
the metropolis, was broadcast from the 
eighty-sixth floor of the Empire State Build- 
ing over WOR, June 15. The artists heard 
were Frances Langford, contralto; Gene 
Charles, tenor; and Fred Knight's orchestra. 

* * * 

As conductor of his own band and 
Nathaniel Shilkret’s Salon Orchestra, Edwin 
Franko Goldman was guest of honor on the 
Kodak Week-End Hour of June 10, heard 
over a CBS network. Other highlights in 
cluded a cornet solo by Del Staigers, a duet 
sung by Thelma Kessler and Jack Parker, 
and a novelty by the quartet. 

a ” * 

A medley of Stephen Foster’s songs was 
featured by the orchestra under the direc- 
tion of Louis Katzman on the WOR Quaker 
State Hour of June 13. Selections by 
Fraser Gange, baritone, and the Rondoliers 
Quartet completed the program. 

* * & 

Irene Beasley inaugurated a new series 
of broadcasts over a nation-wide Columbia 
network, June 16. Assisted by Fred Berrens 
and his orchestra, Miss Beasley is to be 
heard twice each week. 

* * & 


Musical Crossroads, a new hour which 
will illustrate the music of various countries, 
makes its début over NBC today (June 18), 
under the direction of Hugo Mariani. 

om * + 

Arthur Simon is continuing his weekly 
broadcasts over station WPCH on Thurs- 
day evenings at 7:30. On June 23, while 
Mr. Simon is in Chicago, his place will be 
taken by Mildred Chetkin. 





a medical career. 


and became a professional musician. 
tres and with symphony orchestras. 
Mr. Earle w 





RADIO PERSONALITIES 
GEORGE EARLE 


It was his ambition to be a physician that led George Earle to music. 
inherited love of music from his mother, who was a singer, he decided to prepare for 
However, in his spare time he studied the violin, and in order to 
help pay his tuition at school, obtained a position to play in a restaurant. 
a group of players from a traveling grand opera company dropped in to dine and 
persuaded the boy to join them. So at the age of eighteen George Earle left Utica 
Since that time he has played in many thea- 


was one of the first’ musicians to take up radio seriously. 
ducted many programs on the air and at present is directing the musical portion of 
the Blue Coal Radio Revue and the Love Story Hour. 


Although he 


One night 


He has con- 














ESTELLE LIEBLING 


Teacher of 


JESSICA DRAGONETTE 


and 
Many Other Famous Radio Singers 


Announces 
a 


Summer Class 


RADIO SINGING 


July 11th to July 30th, inc. 
18 LESSONS IN 18 DAYS 


The Price for the Entire 
Course Will Be $50.00 


Estelle Liebling Singers have 
been soloists on the following 
radio hours: 


Atwater Kent 

Black & Gold 

Camel Hour 

Chevrolet Hour 

Cities Service 
Coca-Cola 

Collier’s 

Dupont 

Eastman Kodak 
Fleischmann’s Yeast 
Fuller Brush 

General Electric 
General Motors 

Jack Frost 
Halsey-Stuart Playhouse 
Iodent 

Linit 

Lux 

McKesson & Robbins 
Maxwell House 
Mobiloil 

New England Coke Co. 
Palmolive 

Pertussin 

Philco 

Pond’s Vanishing Cream 
Scott’s Emulsion 

Shell Oil 

Texaco 

Travelers Ins. Co. 
True Story 

Thru the Opera Glass 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol Co. 
Valspar 

Victor 


Every element of microphone 
technique will be touched upon 
— diction, line, intonation, 
steadiness, interpretation. Just 
as voices vary so the manner of 
broadcasting varies. Each voice 
should be handled from the 
point of view of its individual 
possibilities. 
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For further information 
write to: 


ESTELLE LIEBLING 
RADIO SCHOOL 


Ouca C. Minter, Sec’y 


145 W. 55th St., New York City 


Tel.: Clrele 7-1787 
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MUSICAL 


Chicago Light Opera 
Company Gives Mikado 


New Organization Draws Large Audiences to Initial 
Performances—Attractions Announced for Monday 


Night Concerts- 
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the Monday 


bass (all Chicago Orchestra members), with 
Frieda Hiatt at the piano, furnished an in- 
teresting and well balanced program. Fara 
Krasnapolsky, dancer, assisted. Marianne 
Blashek is in charge of the musical pro- 
grams for the festival. 
AMERICAN 
In the 
at the 


Notes 

recent violin contest for appearance 
American Conservatory commence- 
ment concert (to be held June 21 in Orches- 
tra Hall), Ruth Parker-Lilian, student of 
Herbert Butler, and Samuel Thaviu, pupil 
of Mischa Mischakoff, were selected for this 
honor. Mrs. Parker will play the first 
movement of the Mozart concerto in D 
major, with cadenza by Joachim; and Mr. 
Thaviu is to offer the first movement of the 
Saint-Saéns concerto in B minor. 

Violin students of Kenneth 
Gloria Burch Fiske at the piano, were heard 
in recital at the Studio Theatre, May 27. 

Helen Haberland, graduate of the public 

hool music department of the conserva- 

now supervisor of music in the ele- 
schools at Freeport, Ill, partici- 
conductor in the three-day musical 
contests of that city, May 18-20. 

The McCombs Singers, a woman's chorus 
inder the direction of Verna McCombs, of 
the conservatory faculty, gave a con- 
cert at Columbus Park Recreation Centre, 
May 25. Lela Hanmer, of the conservatory 
piano department, assisted as accompanist. 

\lice Lee Burrow presented her voice 
pupils in song recital in the Diana Court 
Salon, June 4 

The Wanieck Club, composed of students 
f Kurt Wanieck of the piano faculty, held 
its annual scholarship contest, May 27. 
Dorothy Foster was awarded a_ half-year 
scholarship for private instruction with Mr. 
Wanieck, and Helen Guest won the Wanieck 
repertoire scholarship for 

Leontine instructor in Dalcroze 
kurhythmics at the conservatory, presented 
her pupils in a demonstration of class work 
at the recital hall, June 2 

Piano students of Bernice 
heard in concert, June 5. 

Esther Goodwin held a voice pupil recital 

June 4. Those participating were Ange- 

Alexander, Leone Verego, Rollin Fen- 
er, Bernice Brown, Juanita Opst, Ollie 
Bonner, Ethel Daughtry, Maja Carlsson and 
Irene Priessman. 
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StupENT IN DEput 

Jerome Siegan, sixteen-year-old piano stu- 
dent of Esther Harris, head of the Chicago 
College of Music, made a successful début 
at Kimball Hall on June 12. He played 
recently at the Palmer House before the 
Chicago Club for Crippled Children and at 
the Congress Hotel for the B. M. Z. Juniors 
()rganization Young Siegan performed 
vith members of the Chicago Orchestra in 
June, 1930 and 1931; and as soloist with the 
People’s Symphony Orchestra, February 15, 
1931. He was soloist at the graduation ex- 
ercises of Senn High School in Orchestra 
Hall, June 16 


USH CONSERVATORY RECITALS 

Bush Conservatory 
in a group ot 
part of the 
the week of 


presented its — 
and junior recitals < 
commencement exercises balan 
June 6. The first of this series 
senior recital at New England Con- 
gregational Church, on June 7, when the 
I articipants were George Swigart, Harold 
Newto \lfred Moses, Ann Hawryliw and 
Frances Smith, violinists; Beatrice Beard- 
more, soprano; and Mary Cranmer, Yetta 
Zeidman and MacKenzie Ward, pianists 
Another senior recital, on June 9, was 
given by piano, voice and violin students. 
Helen Herrod, Elsie Melin, Leo Rewinski 
were the pianists heard. The violin depart- 
ment was represented by Ethel Reid, Adrian 
Primo and George Swigart; and the voice 
department, by Betty Sickles-Power. An 
of four violins, made up of Carl 
Arthur Ahlman, Swigart and 


senior 


was a 


George 


COURIER 


Harold Newton, with Ellen 
piano, opened the program with 
concertante. 

Two junior programs were performed on 
June 12; one by twenty pupils in the 
younger ‘class and the other by advanced 
junior students: Raymond Edelstein, Harry 
Flachsbarth, Mary Catherine Clarke, Mary 
Ellen Palmer, Wanda Ercha, Patricia Ker- 
sey, Dorothy Schalm, Leonard Milarski and 
Lada Bubenicek. 

Cuicaco Musica CoLtece ITEMs 


A piano recital was given by students of 
Myra Seifert Johnson, June 5, in the college 
recital hall. Those taking part were Claire 
Marie Kaufman, Phyllis Weil, Fanny Slos- 
mann, Lorraine Weil, Eleanor Slakis, Ruth 
Goldblatt, Elizabeth East, Grace Teplitz, 
Helen Slakis, Zelda Teplitz, Howard Seid- 
ner, Mabel Beloran, Meta Kaufman, Jane 
Beers and Eleanor East. 

The annual commencement concert and 
exercises of the college will take place 
June 22. The program is to be presented 
by the winners of the Steinway and Lyon 
and Healy grand pianos and the Lyon and 
Healy old violin. The Chicago Musical 
College Symphony Orchestra, under the di- 
rection of Leon Sametini, will provide the 
accompaniments and orchestral numbers. 
Degrees, diplomas, scholarships and prizes 
are to be conferred. 

The junior preparatory commencement is 
to be held today (June 18). 

Ruth Kinast, soprano pupil of Mary W. 
Titus, was soloist May 29 on two programs 
f North Shore Church over WPCC. 
Pupils of Cecille Jean Barnett wer 
June 5 in dance divertissements at 

Eighth Street Theatre. 

Alpha Xi chapter of the Sigma Alpha 
Iota Sorority gave a silver offering musicale 
at the Allerton Hotel, June 5. Those tak- 
ing part were Hazel Gaines, violinist, pupil 
of Leon Sametini; Ruth Lino, soprano; and 
Myrtle Lenore Oglesbee, of the piano 
faculty. Accompanists were Marjorie Dorn, 
pupil of Rudolph Ganz and Mollie Mar- 
golies, and Stella Gaines. 

Winners of progress medals in the junior 


Munson at the 
Maurer’s 


seen 
the 
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preparatory department (under the direction 
of Julia Lois Caruthers) for excellence in 
piano playing are, First grade: Mary E. 
Daniels Silver Medal, Louis Veldenz, pupil 
of Alma Anderson; Loretta Ford Silver 
Medal, Delle Weiss, student of Grace Levin- 
son. Second grade: Willa Bee Atkinson 
Silver Medal, Anna Plaiske, student of 
Frances Frothingham; Ruby Ginsburg- 
Brauer Silver Medal, Lloyd Mendelssohn, 
pupil of Dorothy Mendelssohn. Third 
grade: Bess Resseguie Silver Medal, Elaine 
Rosenberg, student of Elizabeth Guerin. 
Fourth Grade: Myra Seifert Johnson Silver 
Medal, Jackson MacLow, pupil of Willa- 
Bee Atkinson; Dorothy Mendelssohn Silver 
Medal, Estelle Pine, student of Sara Levee. 
Fifth grade: Pauline Houch Silver Medal, 
Virginia Price, pupil of Miss Anderson; 
Anna Sevin Silver Medal, Gwendolyn Blue- 
stone, student of Miss Levee. Sixth grade: 
Julia Lois Caruthers Silver Medal, Jane 
Alfson, pupil of Mrs. Brauer; Mabel Wrede 
Hunter Silver Medal, Pearl Taube, student 
vee and Gienn Dillard Gunn. 
Seventh grad: Anna Ring Clauson Silver 
Medal, Yetta Bialeck, pupil of Bernice 
Jacobson. Eighth grade: Alma Anderson 
Silver Medal, Helen Adams, student of Cleo 
M. Hiner. For greatest progress made in 
the department, the Edythe Kinsey Silver 
Medal was awarded Rae Burakoff, pupil of 
Miss Levee and Mr. Gunn. 


of iss 


For excellence in children’s classes in Dal- 
croze Euryhthmics, conducted by Eleanor 
Harris Burgess, a silver medal was given 
to Delle Weiss, piano pupil of Grace Living- 
ston. Violet Hall, violin student of Michel 
Wilkomirski, received honorable mention. 

Winners for excellence in children’s 
classes in harmony and ear training, con- 
ducted by Miss Frothingham and Myrtle 
Hahn, are as follows: fourth grade, hon- 
orable mention, Alice Rybicki, piano pupil 
of Miss Hahn; silver medal, Irene Coates, 
piano student of Miss Frothingham; silver 
medal, Richard Overmier, piano pupil of 
Myrtle Oglesbee ; honorable mention award- 
ed to Marion Price, piano student of Miss 
Anderson. JEANNETTE Cox. 


American Artists Predominate 


Next Season’s Civic Music 


200 Cities’ Bookings Indicate 


According to an announcement from Dema 
FE. Harshbarger, president of the National 
Civic Music Association, the majority of 
artist concerts in America next season will 
be given by American singers, violinists, 
pianists and ensembles. 

Miss Harshbarger bases her statement on 
the selection made by 200 cities in the 
United States, which already have held their 
1932-33 Civic Music membership campaigns 
and have engaged artists on the basis of 
funds derived from dues. Fifty-seven cities 
have yet to complete drives, but it is as- 
sumed that their choices will follow the 
general trend already evidenced. 

Coe Glade, young contralto of the Chicago 
Civic Opera, John Charles Thomas, baritone 
of the same institution, and Attilio Baggiore, 
\merican tenor of the Royal Opera of Rome, 
head the list in number of engagements for 
Civic Music courses next season. Each will 
sing approximately fifty concerts. Other 
Americans who have numerous —— are 
Dusolina Giannini, Cyrena Van Gordon, 
Gladys Swarthout, Mario Chamlee, Charles 
Hackett, Boguslawski, Marion Claire and 
Francis Macmillen. 

Imported artists who will appear most fre- 
quently before Civic Music Associations in- 
clude Maria Jeritza, Claudio Muzio, Beni- 
amino Gigli, Florence Austral and Nina 
Koshetz among the singers; Fritz Kreisler 
and Paul Kochanski, violinists; Rachmani- 
noff and Levitzki, pianists. 

Each local association chooses artists for 
its own course. Representatives of all civic 
music associations meet in Chicago annually, 
at which time all artists available to Ameri- 
can audiences are discussed. 

In most cases artists’ fees will be lower 
next season, Miss Harshbarger asserts. 
Only a few of the younger musicians who 
have had outstanding success during the past 
season will command increased fees. Coe 
Glade, Baggiore and Thomas are included. 

None of the 257 cities which have Civic 
Music Associations is worried about possible 
deficits or the raising of guarantee funds 
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Courses 
Recognition of Native Talent 


presentation of concerts. 
Music Plan, deficits are 
impossible and there is no need of guaran- 
tors.. Instead of depending on uncertain 
ticket sales, each association charges its 
members five dollars per season fees. Mem- 
bership lists are closed at a given time each 
year and artists are engaged for the follow- 
ing season on the funds in hand. 
The associations are non-profit making and 
local officers donate their services. Samuel 
Insull, Merlin Aylesworth, Dr. Charles H. 
Mayo, Governor Roosevelt, Governor Dern, 
Mrs. H. E. Talbott and many other promi- 
nent persons are active in promoting the 
Civic Music movement. 


to finance the 
Through the Civic 


basis of 


Barreére euns ents L ittle Symphony, 
Ensemble and Himself 


Georges Barrére’s Shavian humor hov- 
ered over the unique threefold concert given 
before a large audience at Town Hall on 
June 9. The occasion was the appearance 
of the Barrére Little Symphony, the Barrére 
Ensemble of Wind Instruments, and finally, 
“after the concert,” to quote the program, 
the flute master himself in a group of in- 
imitable solos. 

Barrére’s entrance and his opening speech, 
the entry of his performers to the roll of the 
drum, his sardonic caricature of present-day 
ballyhoo methods in exploitation, set the 
audience in high good humor at once. As 
Barrére pointed out, the concert was the 
artist’s annual gift to the public. Tickets 
were sold—not one was given away—at an 
absurdly low rate, and the response was 
overwhelming. 

As to the program—or should one say 
series of three programs ?—the presentation 
was in the best manner and spirit of these 
virtuosi. Rossini’s overture to L’Italiana in 
Algeri, the Haydn Schoolmaster Symphony 
in E flat, Griffes’ White Peacock (long as- 
sociated with the name of Barrére), were 
given stunning performances, pure in quality, 
noble in tone, precise and sparkling. 

After the reception of the Little Sym- 
phony, the Barrére Ensemble of five mem- 
bers, headed by the flutist, filed in, each art- 
ist attired in cool white slacks. They played, 
with the same distinction, three short pieces 
(Ibert); three transcriptions (Delibes) ; 
Pastorale (Stravinsky); and The Har- 
monica Player (Guion). Also four de Falla 
Spanish songs, with a violin solo in Nana 
played by Mischa Elzon; Debussy’s La Plus 
que Lente; and Rameau’s Les Feétes de 
l’Hymen et de l’Amour. 

3arrére’s own offerings, in his best form, 
consisted of concertos by Gretry and Vi- 
valdi. The audience made it plain that they 
knew they were listening to music played by 
a master. 
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MARIA JERITZA 


of Vienna. 


COURIER 


AND HER PROTEGEES 
(Left) Maria Jeritsa stands (or rather, sits) _patroness to twelve poor children of Vienna at their recent confirmation. 
(Photo © Willinger.) 


(Right) The artist and her protégées being féted in the streets 








Spalding Prescribes Music for 
Morale 

“If you have been living in a two-story 
house and you fall out, you break your leg. 
But if you have been living in a thirty-story 
skyscraper and you fall out, you break your 
neck.” Thus Albert Spalding, who returned 
from Europe last week on the SS. Olympic 
from a concert tour of twenty-five engage- 
ments in two months, explained the differ- 
ence between Europe’s attitude during the 
crisis and that of America. 

“Europe is calm under depression while 
this country is feverish and hysterical. But 
in Europe conditions are only relatively 
worse than they have been for some years 
while the United States compares its pres- 
ent plight with the fantastic prosperity of 
the recent boom period. Abroad, despite ap- 
palling problems, it does not seem to occur 
to anyone to consider abandoning artistic 
obligations and projects until it becomes ab- 
solutely inevitable. Everywhere I went, in 
Germany, Italy, Holland, the attitude was 
the same. It seemed to say: ‘We can do 
without almost everything but we cannot do 
without music.’ 

“I found,” continued the American violin- 
ist, “that the big orchestras have kept their 
full quota of men, but on reduced salaries. 
Of course, the situation there is different 
than here. Most of the orchestras on the 
Continent rely to a great extent on munici- 
pal subsidies. Therefore, if men should be 
thrown out of work, they automatically be- 
come, as unemployed, burdens to their town- 
ships. The attendance, judging from my 
own concerts and those I attended, is holding 
up nicely. It was in general a little less than 
last year but under the circumstances re- 
markably good. 

“America is panicky. It is afraid to move. 
Soon it will realize, however, what Europe 
has known and learned in all these terrible 
post-war years as well as during the current 
crisis—that good music means good morale. 
Beethoven and Brahms are __ bad-time 
panaceas.” 


Don Cossacks to Come for 
Another Tour 


The Don Cossack Russian Male Chorus 
(Serge Jaroff, director) are to open another 
American tour at Symphony Hall, Boston, 
early in 1933. On account of European en- 
gagements, their bookings are limited to ten 
weeks, in which time they are to make sixty 
appearances, including reeéngagements in Bos- 
ton, Baltimore, Washington, Columbus, Cin- 
cinnati, Detroit, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, To- 
ronto, Montreal, Los Angeles, and San Fran- 
cisco. The ensemble’s first tour of Texas 
is to take place and their schedule also holds 
three weeks on the West Coast. The 1931-32 
American season of the Don Cossacks com- 
prised 106 concerts in twenty-two weeks. 


Corinne Mar in Recital 


Corinne Mar recently gave a program of 
songs and impersonations at the Academy 
of Notre Dame, Philadelphia. She sang 
Schubert’s Ave Maria, Cadman’s From 
the Land of the Sky Blue Water, La Forge’s 
To a Messenger and other numbers. These 
were followed by four Spanish scenes, en- 
titled Flor de Te, El Relicario, La Jeune Re- 
ligieuse, and The Violet Vender. Jeannette 
Gessner was at the piano. 


Concert Management Annie 
Friedberg Notes 


Grete Stueckgold, soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, returns here next 
fall for the opera season and to sing con- 


certs. The first is in St. Paul. Minn., as 
soloist with the Schubert Club. Harold 
Samuel, English pianist, recently sailed for 
Europe from Canada. Returning to the 


United States in the autumn, Mr. Samuel’s 
concerts here will be opened by an appear- 
ance with the Cincinnati Orchestra. The 
pianist again is scheduled for a series of 
lectures in New York and other cities. His 
first New York recital is set for Town Hall. 

Viola Philo, soprano, a familiar singer 
over the radio, is at present making a con- 
cert tour throughout Europe. Her first 
New York recital takes place at Town Hall. 
The Budapest String Quartet will return for 
a third American season. Rochester, N. Y., 
is among the new cities they are to visit. 

Myra Hess faces a heavy 1932-33 sched- 
ule. The fall is arranged for European 
bookings, including tours through England, 
Scotland and Holland. Coming to America 
soon after the first of the year, Miss Hess 
is promised to cities throughout the United 
States and Canada. New to her itinerary 
are Dallas, Tex.; Ithaca, N. Y.; Wichita, 
Kans.; and Eria, Pa. Orchestral appear- 
ances include engagements in Cincinnati, 
Boston, Hartford (with the Cleveland Or- 
chestra), and Minneapolis. 


Ruth St. Denis Directs Dance 
Festival at Westchester 
County Center 


Wuire Piains, N. Y.—At the Westches- 
ter County Center on June 3, 200 chidren and 
young people participated in a dance festi- 
val under the direction of Ruth St. Denis. 
It is planned to make this an annual event, 
and the results attained this first year and 
the interest manifested by an audience of 
over 1,000 speak well for its continuance. 

The children of the Ruth St. Denis County 
Center class presented the opening number, 
a “synchoric” interpretation of Schubert's 
Unfinished Symphony, under the direction 
of Klarna Pinska. It was well conceived 
and creditably performed. The remainder 
of the program offered good variety, and 
served to show the work done by pupils of 
teachers and schools throughout West- 
chester, as well as of the St. Denis classes 
here. Miss St. Denis participated in the 
closing number as the Muse. Appearing 
gradually and fil ling the stage, the ensemble 
performed joyously in tribute to the goddess 
of the dance. The finale was an attractive 
tableau, while the Yonkers Symphonic En- 
semble of forty pieces played Elgar’s Pomp 
and Circumstance. 

Applause was so persistent that Miss St. 
Denis spoke briefly, voicing her appreciation 
of the support and codperation she has had 
in the work here. E. H. 


Viola Philo Singing Abroad 


Viola Philo, soprano, 
tour throughout Europe, 
concerts in Paris on May 14, 15 and 16, at 
the Théatre Mutulaté. From there she 
traveled to Antwerp and appeared at the 
Flemish Opera House, following with ap- 
pearances in Brussels on May 21 and 22. 
After playing a return engagement in Paris 
she was heard in Berlin. Lithuania received 
her June 1 and 2, and from there she has 


gone to Lettland, Poland and Roumania. 


on a concert 
her opening 


now 
gave 


Haensel & Jones Notes 
Among Haensel & Jones bookings for next 
fall is a tour of the South for Sylvia Lent, 
the schedule including appearances in Green 


S. C., and at Maryville (Tenn.) Col- 
lege. Wells College, Aurora, N. Y., lists 
Guiomar Novaes, Brazilian pianist, for a 


ville, 


dedicated to Barrére and his men. 
semble will perform it 





recital. Mme. Novaes is promised also to 
the New Jersey cities of Orange and Mont 
clair, for concerts, with the New Jersey Or 
chestra. Jeannette Vreeland’s itinerary has 
been increased by a recital in Scranton, Pa. 
The soprano also is to sing on the Newport 
News ( Va.) Community Concert Course and 
in Staunton, Va. 


Harold Bassett 
Sandro Benelli 

Edith Benjamin 
Helen Bretz 

Alina Bucciantini 
Leonida Coroni 

Reba Dale Corder 
Celestine Cornelissen 
Jean De Valor 

Ana Drittell 

Frida Englehardt 
Mary Elizabeth Flugel 
Carl Friberg 

Dorothy pe 
Harold De Gros 

Arthur & Helen Hadley 
De Roda Helmuth 
Frederick Huttman 
Kathleen Kersting 
Helen De Witt Jacobs 
Esther Johnsson 
Norman C. Johnston 
Arpad Kormendy 
Mildred Largie 


Emil Hauser Leaves Budapest 
String Quartet 

Hauser, formerly first violinist of 

the Budapest String Quartet, has resigned 

from that organization, and will tour Amer- 

ica with Alice Ehlers next season. 


Elliott Schenck’s Work Played 


Little Symphony Or- 
chestra recently gave a reading of Elliott 
Schenck’s A Little Symphony, a work in 
four movements, composed especially for and 


Emil 


Georges Barrére’s 


This en 


again soon. 


Addresses Wanted 


The Musical Courier desires to obtain the 
present addresses of the following: 


Augusta Lenska 
Nana B. Lewis 
Eva Liminana 
Lydia Lipkowska 
Tandy MacKenzie 
Elizabeth A. Major 
Armand Marbini 
Mollie Margolies 
Antonio Meli 
Katherine Metcalf 
Frederick Miller 
Paul Morenzo 
Rosalinda Morini 
Mario Paris 
Pierre Pelletier 
Meyer Posner 
Anastasha Rabinoff 
Albert Rappaport 
Reese R. Reese 
Elizabeth Santagano 
Ada Sari 
Viadimir Shavitch 


Zelzer & Kallis 





PIANIST 


113 West 57th Street 





“A musician thoroughly matured in his art.”"—New York Times 


ROCK FERRIS 


Bookine 1932-33 
Recital Management Arthur Judson of Columbia Concerts Corp. 
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EMILIANA DE ZUBELDIA 


Basque Pianist 
and Composer 


Recital Management Arthur Judson, 
113 West 57th St., N. Y. 





BARITONE 


Staatsoper, Munchen 
Civic Opera, Chicago 


COACH and ACCOMPANIST 


205 W. 57th St., 
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ADOLFO BETTI 


ADDRESS: BAGNI DI LUCCA, ITALY 





EMILY ROOSEVELT 


Prima Donna Soprano 


OPERA — CONCERT — ORATORIO 
Management Richard Copley, 10 East 43rd St., New York 





GRACE MOORE 


Soprano—METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 


Management: METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU, 113 West 57th St., 


N. Y. City 


Division CotumMsta Concerts CorporaTION of CoLumMBIA BroapcasTING SysTEM 











G i G L i ‘ S Only Teacher 


Vocal Studio: 24 West 59th St., New York City 


Phone PLaza 3-2875 


Circular Mailed on Request 
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Lawrence Conservatory of Music 
Notes 

Conservatory of Music, a de- 

College at Appleton, 

Ilment of approximately 
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Sassoli and Serato to Teach at 
Siena Master School of Music 
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cellist Francesco Serato. He was 
born in Bologna and began his musical 
studies at the academy there, where his 
father was professor. He received his train- 
ing from his father and Federico Sarti. Se- 
rato made many tours, visiting the United 
States as a young man. While playing in 
Germany he won the friendship of Joachim 
and later performed with him in the Joachim 
Quartet. Serato taught for several years in 
Berlin and in 1914 was engaged as a pro- 
fessor at the St. Cecilia Academy in Rome. 
He resumed his career as soloist in 1921 and 
has appeared since in many cities in Europe. 

Mme. Sassoli pursued her musical educa- 
tion at the Liceo Musicale, Bologna, Italy; 
and later graduated with highest honors at 
the first concours from the Paris Conserva- 
toire, where she studied with Alphonse 
Hasselmans. She gave concerts in Italy, 
France and England, touring with Melba in 
Australia, the United States and Canada. 
Later she returned to the United States for 
a tour with Geraldine Farrar. 

oo : a 
Wildermann Institute Awards 


Ronald Chamberlain, Mus. Bac., A.R.A.M.., 
M.A., of Trinity College, London, England, 
for the first time in America, awarded cer- 
tificates of his college for excellence in the 
ory as well as for. practical work, to stu- 
dents at Wildermann Institute, St. George, 
S. L, N. Y., June 5. Miss Wildermann, 
the director, introduced Fiona McCleary, also 
of Trinity College, who addressed the stu 
dents and visitors (the latter including Ella 
Mason and Nancy Morgan). The Wilder- 
mann Institute has been made an author- 
center of Trinity College; and Miss 
McCleary, former assistant of Tobias Mat- 
thay, of London, now is associated with the 
institute. 

Honor certificates of Trinity 
given to Mildred Behlen, Catherine Balch, 
Theresa Beuerlein, Mary Harland, FEliza- 
beth Hendricksen, Margaret M. Brown, Joan 
Holroyd, Miriam Hunt, Thomas Kneeshaw, 
Jean McCulloch, Dorothea Neumann, Har- 
riet Schoffel, Ruth Stirling, Norman Taylor 
and Mary Harland. Certificates for prac- 
tical work and theory were awarded Al- 
phonso Mistretta, Kathryn Volk, Martha 
Adams, Nancy Bennett and Lillian Demb- 
ner; for practical work and intermediate 
piano, Ruth Freeland, Rosemarie Neumann, 
Genevieve McGrath, Helen DeLio, John 
Kneeshaw, Frances Suskind, Gertrude Wal- 
ton and Edna Reagan. Many of the fore- 
going took part in a hagas the same day, 
performing works by Zach, Beethoven, 
Brahms, Chopin, Maniisiesiine. Schubert, 
Grieg, Rubinstein and Debussy 

4 Haydn bicentennial costume concert is 
planned to open the autumnal season, when 
gold medals will be presented to Mildred 
Behlen, Harriet Schoffel, Ruth Stirling, 
Jean McCulloch and Dorothea Neumann. 
lhe Nancy Morgan Harp Ensemble is to be 
a feature of this affair. 
to the heavy 
boroughs of New 
mann Institute is to remove to Steinway 
Hall, New York City, with the St. George 
building as branch quarters. F. R. 

* + + 


Eastman School Offers 
mental Scholarships 


Eastman School of Music offers a 
orchestral scholarships for the 

There are openings for players 
of bassoon, clarinet, flute, harp, horn, oboe, 
percussion, strings, trombone, trumpet and 
tuba. Applicants should address Secretary 
Registrar A. H. Larson, Eastman School 
of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 
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RECIPIENTS OF DEGREES AW 
(Left to right) Colonel Hanford MacNider, 
Duncan Herridge, Canadian Minister to the 
the Dominion of Canada; Chancellor 


Frederick Schlieder Receives 
Honorary Degree 


Frederick W. Schlieder was one of five 
receiving honorary doctorates from Syracuse 
(N. Y.) University at the recent commence- 
ment exercises. The other four were 
Premier Richard B. Bennett of Canada, 
Major William Duncan Herridge, Colonel 
Hanford MacNider, and John Russell Pope. 
Citing Mr. Schlieder for his degree, Chan- 
cellor Charles Wesley Flint said: “Freder- 
ick William Schlieder, rare combination of 
scientist, teacher and creative artist; for 
twenty-five years engaged in research ‘work 
concerning the laws of rhythmic and har- 
monic activity; scholar and author in the 
field of psychology and the philosophy of 
music; blazing new trails in musical peda- 
and yet at the same time composor of 
songs, chorals, cantatas and instrumental 
music of widely recognized merit; graduate 
of our own college of fine arts in 1895, and 
now head of the department of musical sci- 
ence and composition of the Philadelphia 
Conservatory of Music, also head of the 
composition department of the school of 
sacred music of the Union Theological 
Seminary ; Fellow of the American Guild of 
Organists; past president of the National 
Association of Organists; for these notable 
achievements and the honor you have 
thereby brought to her, your Alma Mater 
now delights to honor you with the degree, 
Doctor of Music, and to admit you to all the 
rights and privileges appertaining to that 
degree.” 


gogy, 


* * * 


Preparatory Centers of Institute of 
Musical Art Hold Concert 


Attendant upon the closing of the school 
year of the Institute of Musical Art, New 
York City, an annual recital was given by 
the preparatory centres, May 28. All the 
pupils were under fourteen years of age. In- 
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June 18, 1932 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
Major William 
Inited States; Richard B. Bennett, Premier of 
Wesley Flint; John Russell Pope, architect, 
scientist and musician, 


teresting numbers on the program were six 
English dances of the seventeenth century by 
classes in Dalcroze Eurythmics; and the 
Mozart concerto in D minor, played by Maro 
Ajemian and Billy Masselos, eleven-year-old 
pianists, with the assistance of the prepara- 
tory center orchestra (made up of children 
ranging in age from ten to fourteen). A 
feature of absorbing interest was a group of 
short songs, both melody and accompaniment 
written by children in the theory classes. 

M. S. 

* * * 

Conradi to Remain at Peabody 

Conservatory This Summer 


Among the winter faculty members who 
are included on the summer staff of the 
Peabody Conservatory of Music, Baltimore, 
Md., is Austin Conradi, pianist. Mr. Con- 
radi, an American by birth, is a Peabody 
graduate, having received the conservatory’s 


AUSTIN CONRADI 

piano diploma with honors in 1911. He was 
serving as head of the piano department 
of the Hambourg Conservatory, Toronto, 
Can., when he temporarily gave up a musi- 
cal career to join the U nited States Army. 
After his discharge in June, 1919, Mr. Con- 
radi immediately took a position at the sum- 
mer school of Chautauqua, N. Y, where for 
ten years he was associated with Ernest 
Hutcheson. The pianist has given concerts 
extensively both here and in Europe. His 
appearances with orchestra have included en- 
gagements with the New York Symphony, 
the Russian Symphony, and the Baltimore 
Symphony orchestras. In addition to offer- 
ing private instruction to piano students at 
the Peabody Conservatory this summer, Mr. 
Conradi has laid out a course of interpreta- 
tion classes in which he will review the 
standard literature for piano, from the earli- 
est developments to the music of today. He 
also is scheduled as a recitalist (July 10) 
in the Peabody summer concert series. 

* * * 


Florence Lamont Hinman for 
Austro-American Faculty 


Florence Lamont Hinman, of the Lamont 
School of Music, Denver, Col., is to be a 
member of the vocal faculty of the Austro- 
American International Conservatory of 
Music and Fine Arts at Mondsee, Austria, 
this summer. Two of Dr. Hinman’s pupils, 
Ina Rains, soprano, and Frank Dinhaupt, 
baritone, captured first prizes in the Na- 
tional Students’ Contest at the Sesquicen- 
tennial in Philadelphia in 1926. In Decem- 
ber of the following year, Agnes Davis, an- 


(Continued on next page) 
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other Hinman student, won the Atwater 
Kent National, Radio Contest. Dr. Hinman 
was the only vocal teacher of these three 
singers, and their supplementary musical 
training was pursued at the Lamont School 
of Music. Artists trained by Dr. Lamont 
are in opera in Italy, France and England ; 
appearing on the concert platform; in stage 
productions and musical comedy; and over 
the radio. Ina Souez (Ina Rains) is on the 
roster of the British Broadcasting Com- 
pany. 
* * * 

Erskine Guest of Honor at Braun 


School Commencement 


Porrsvitte, Pa.—Dr. John Erskine, 
president of the Juilliard School of Music, 
New York City, was guest of honor at the 
twenty-second annual graduation exercises 
of the Braun School of Music, held in the 
Capitol Theatre, May 29. The program 
opened with an invocation by the Rev. Mer- 
lyn A. Chappel. The graduates appeared in 
instrumental concertos and vocal solos, with 
Robert Braun, head of the Braun School, 
taking the orchestral part in the concertos at 
a second piano. All opuses were consider- 
ably cut, due to lack of time. These works, 
however, were scheduled to be played in 
their complete form, together with solo 
numbers, at the individual graduation reci- 
tals during the weeks following the com- 
mencement. The list of those receiving 
diplomas held Edna Best, Mary Dormer, 
Elizabeth Campion, Byron Hill, Alberta 
Zerbe, John McGovern, G. Lee Berger, Rhea 
Pfeil, Mildred Pearson, Dorothy Wilson, 
Thelma Hock, Marguerite Godshall, Walter 
Morris, Marian Heisler, James Reese, Ser- 
gius Pechinsky, Leone Lewis, Virginia 
Wright, Robert Geltz and Helen Kempski. 
Carrie Lou Betz was accompanist for the 
violinists and vocalists. 

The work of the graduates was uniformly 
expressive of the excellent training of the 
Braun School. A stable and well grounded 
technic was apparent in their work, as well 
as a fostering and development of individ- 
ual merit. 

The symphony orchestra (Mr. Braun, con- 
ductor) made a comprehensive tonal back- 
ground for Dr. Erskine’s pianistic gifts in 
Franck’s Symphonique Variations. A pure- 
ly orchestral number was the march from 
Tannhauser, conducted with skill and spirit 
by Mr. Braun. 

Dr. Erskine’s address praised the work 
of the Braun School. “This section of the 
country,” he said, “is noted for its wealth 
of talent. We hear much talk of depression, 
but if love of music and the arts is a sign 
of progress, then we have no depression.” 

Speaking of music as a profession, Dr. 
Erskine told the graduates that such careers 
were not always the happiest means of self- 
expression. “Make your career here,” he 
said, “and constantly enrich your own lives 
and the lives of your neighbors. The cream 
of the national talent should not all be for 
New York, Paris or Berlin.” The speaker 
complimented the graduates on their pro- 
gram, and commended the work of Pa 


orchestra. M. LS. 
* *k * 


Diller-Quaile Normal School 


Graduates Get Diplomas 


On May 24 students who had completed 
the normal course, received teachers’ di- 
plomas from the Diller-Quaile School of 
Music. The diploma represents three years 
of intensive work in music pedagogy, teach- 
ing materials, ear training, keyboard har- 
mony and improvisation, written harmony 
and counterpoint, as well as practice teach- 
ing. The school grants three diplomas : for 
class teachers, for piano teachers, and for 
class and piano. This year they were 
awarded as follows: class and piano teach- 
ing, Ada Nelson; piano teaching, Bess Hag- 
meier; class teaching, Marjorie Henckel, 
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Sade Holland, Emma Marmer and Emma- 


may Norman. 
* * 
Graduation Recital at Ithaca 
College 


Among the recent graduation recitals at 
Ithaca (N. Y.) College was a program by 
Elwood Schwan, baritone, pupil of Joseph 
Lautner, and Mary Hunsinger, pianist, stu- 
dent of Oscar Ziegler. Lois Wilson Lautner 
played the accompaniments for Mr. Schwan. 
Composers popes on the program in- 
cluded Scarlatti, Giordani, Leoncavallo, 
Rogers, Chadwick, 3eethoven, 3rahms, 
Schubert, Schumann, Chopin and Debussy. 


Goldman Band Begins 


Summer Season 


First of the Annual Outdoor Concerts in 
New York Draws Large and 
Enthusiastic Audience 


Edwin Franko Goldman’s Band inaugu- 
rated its annual season last Monday night, 
on the Central Park Mall in New York City. 
Paradoxically, the chilly weather and cloud- 
ed skies probably provided a larger audience 
for the Goldman force than a warm spring 


EDWIN FRANKO GOLDMAN 


evening. No one can estimate the number 
of persons listening to the opening concert 
in the warmth of the family fireside. A 
substantial throng greeted the leader despite 
the meteorological discouragement, and these 
auditors were rewarded with a spirited per- 
formance of a typical Goldman program. 

Fletcher’s grand march, The Spirit of 
Pageantry, was a lusty opening piece, fol- 
lowed by Goldmark’s melodious and beauti- 
fully scored overture, In Spring. Bach's 
familiar suite sounded resonant and rich in 
its band arrangement. Another = skillful 
adaptation to prove the mettle of Goldman's 
performers was Ravel’s Bolero. The work 
suffers from abbreviation but the voices are 
delightfully handled. Sibelius’ Finlandia 
was another test piece for the noble quality 
of the ensemble. 

Del Staigers, cornetist, was at his best in 
his own Fantasie Caprice, replete with triple 
tonguing and all the other virtuoso devices 
beloved of master cornetists. Hadley’s col- 
orful Zanzibar, one of the American’s crea 
tions which seems ideal for this medium; 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Dance of the Tumblers ; 
Wagner's prelude to the third act of Lohen- 
grin; and the finale of Respighi’s Pines of 
Rome, concluded the brilliant program. 

A. I 


New Artists Management Formed 


Samson Robert Diamond and George 
Salacha announce the formation in New 
York City of the Universal Musical Bureau, 
a concert managerial business. Messrs. 
Diamond and Salacha have been active in 
the music industry for many years. 
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Stefan Kozakevich brought to a close an 
active season in New York with his por- 
trayal of Escamillo in the Marguerite Sylva 
production of Carmen. The young baritone, 
who was first heard here as boy soloist with 
the Russian Cathedral Choir, studied with 
Mario Basiola and made his New York dé- 
but in 1927. He appeared subsequently as 
soloist with the Detroit and Cleveland or- 
chestras, and in concert throughout the 
country. His radio activities have brought 
him before the microphones of WOR, 
WABC, WJZ and WEAF. In the fall, Mr. 
Kozakevich plans to resume his appearances 
with the Russian Grand Opera, with which 
company he sang last March. 


Adele a oy Ai 5 ae in New 
York’s musical life and now residing in 
Houston, Tex., has a large class. A lunch- 
eon was given recently in her honor by Dr. 
Radoslav Tsanoff. Miss Margulies left for 
Europe June 7 and is returning in September. 

* * # 

Berenice Alairé, coloratura soprano, ap- 

peared at the Féte Champetre of the New 


York City Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
May 30. 
* * * 

Oliver Haserodt, who has studied with 
Ruth St. Denis, gave a dance recital on May 
26 at the Playhouse, Cleveland, O. His 
numbers included Savage Dance, Miniatures, 
Verticals and Horizontals, and Spanish 
Dance. Emmet Kennedy was the assisting 
artist. Mr. Haserodt has announced sum- 
mer courses at his Cleveland studio in mod 
ern movement, body control, rhythmics and 
original dances. 

* * 

Silvio Scionti, pianist, 
ducting a master class at the American Con- 
servatory. At his only two-piano recital 
with Stell Andersen in Town Hall next sea- 
son, he plans to present a new arrangement 
for two pianos of Bach’s Chaconne by Louis 
Victor Saar. 


is in Chicago con- 


* * 

Louise Homer received the honorary de- 

gree of Doctor of Music at Russell Sage 
College, Troy, N. ots on June 6. 


Frances Sebel was assisting artist with the 
a Choral Society in Newark, J., 
May 1 
* * * 
Herma Menth, Viennese 
rec’tal at The Barbizon, 


pianist, gave a 


New York City. 
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Shades of Amy Lowell. A rumor from England 
says that when Harriet Cohen recently visited Pro- 
fessor Einstein at Oxford, he taught her to smoke 


L pipe 


\ recent traveler returned from the West Indies 
that the only music he heard was American 
jazz, though he had gone there 
folk music. 


States 


in search of native 


ipropos of the above disaster, a musician arriving 
in Florence several years ago heard the song of a 
street singer outside his window. He threw open his 
casement to listen and the strains of Yes, We Have 
No Bananas rose to his listening ears. 

Orchestral organizations in the United States are 
doing their bit to kill William D. Pression, the na- 
tional figure of the moment. By summer concert 
series they not only are keeping jobs for their musi- 
but 


cians, are entertaining financially worried citi- 


7CnNNS, 


\fter months of weird vocalizing our Senators 
have decided on a balanced budget, ten days follow- 
ing the adoption of legislation requiring all law- 
makers to learn the words of The Star-Spangled 
Banner. Senators who can master our anthem are 
qualified to cope with any kind of crisis. 

- ee ee: 

\ large automobile concern is generously saying 
in large newspaper advertisements : “Buy your motor 
car, your piano, your new bedroom suite now; you 
may never again see such low prices.” This is far- 
sighted business reciprocity. Now is the time for 
our readers to order their new cars, grand pianos, 
motor boats and new vocal teachers. 


a 


Misplaced Confidence 


\lfred Einstein and Fritz Engel write eulogies of 


Carl Friedrich Zelter (in the Berlin Tageblatt) 
memorializing the centenary of that composer’s 
death. He passed away in Berlin, May 15, 1832. 
Both writers praise Zelter highly and remark on his 
intimacy with Goethe, but they do not mention that 
he exerted a bad artistic influence on the great man 
if Weimar. Goethe relied on Zelter for musical ad- 
and in letters discussed with him the works of 
many composers of the period. Zelter had small use 
for Beethoven and Schubert, and it was probably due 
to him that Goethe treated that pair of geniuses so 
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shabbily. Late in life Zelter realized his mistake and 
was just enough to admit the greatness of the two 
men he had so grossly underestimated and_belittled 
to Goethe. He cultivated the music of Bach when 
he led the Berlin Singakademie but performed only 
that master’s smaller works. It was not until Zeiter’s 
pupil, Mendelssohn, then a mere lad, led the St. 
Matthew Passion in Berlin, in 1829, that Zelter un- 
derstood the full meaning of the greater Bach. 
( Mendelssohn also insisted on playing the Beethoven 
piano music to Goethe when he visited the aged poet 
at Weimar and extracted grudging admiration from 
him for the giant of Bonn.) Zelter was practically 
the founder of the German Mannerchor societies 
and wrote a number of songs for them, works 
praised by Goethe but now totally forgotten. 


Speaking for the Orchestra 


Arthur Judson’s allusions to “the high-pressure 
tactics of certain American composers,” in his Musi- 
cal Courier interview recently, caused a few gasps. 
Such blunt comment is too rare—that is, on the part 
of orchestra spokesmen. Composers are privileged 
to be outspoken in their complaints about managers, 
conductors, orchestras and critics, but it is unusual 
for the abused to talk back. 

Judson takes the position that our orchestras can- 
not be considered as proving-grounds for budding 
composers and that the cause of American creative 
art is damaged by composers who relentlessly pursue 
conductors. He might add that the conductor who 
succumbs to personal or social blandishments and 
performs inferior scores is the worst offender. Pur- 
suit of conductors, instrumentalists and singers is a 
normal function in the life of every composer ; after 
creation the next thought is performance. If he is 
inexorable and the conductor yielding, then, as 
Judson says, the orchestra’s subscribers may rise in 
wrath. Clearly the leader should likewise be cen- 
sured by the management. 

The aristocratic individualism so necessary to 
creative work is now subservient to the popular will. 
Orchestras exist on the bounty of subscribers and 
ticket-buyers ; there is no denying this point. Unless 
an American composer can compete in the world’s 
creative mart and offer the audience the same pleas- 
urable reactions as a Russian, German, Italian or 
French composer, he will find himself ignored—birth 
certificate notwithstanding. 

Judson coupled his declaration of unswerving mu- 
sical internationalism with the statement that there is 
a dearth of orchestral material. Now watch our 
American composers, and likewise the Russians, Ger- 
mans, Italians and Frenchmen, renew their high- 
pressure tactics. Manager Judson may count a few 
more discontented subscribers in future seasons; he 
may appeal to the better nature of the predatory fel- 
lows—but probably he will continue to suffer. Who- 
ever heard of a composer intent on performance 
heeding appeal, prayer or caution? 


A 
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No More Music Seasons 


Perhaps a music season is simply a state of mind 
and not an arbitrary division of the calendar. To 
be sure the saison, the stagione of Europe once meant 
season, but that was in the older days; nowadays the 
imaginary lines between the summer and the spring, 
autumn and winter are indistinguishable. 

Once the appearance of the first crocus marked 
the beginning of the end for musicians. For some 
occult reason, the institution of grand opera was re- 
garded strictly as a cold weather perennial. As for 
the orchestra, the symphony concert was a sacred 
ritual to be performed by devotees only before the 
passing of the vernal equinox. 

And now. Opera in a dozen American centers ; 
opera light and grand, from the rise of the sun on 
New York’s Polo Grounds to California’s own 
Hollywood Bowl. Symphony concerts al fresco, and 
even symphonic music indoors. Weather can be 
made to order these days, and musical impresarios 
may learn considerable from their brethren who dis- 
pense cinema entertainment for twelve months 

The strictest celebrant of the music season myth 
of old was the student. He locked his piano or violin 
box and accepted the approach of summer as the 
finale of another pleasant period of labor. Like 
night air, the summer was something to shun. 

This month, and for the next couple of months, 
the summer school, the master classes, the special 
courses, will flourish again in all our American cen- 
ters: Chicago, New York, Los Angeles and a dozen 
other cities will resound with the medley of music 
study. : 

And then will come fall and the eternal circle of 
the seasons will be unbroken. Music has indeed been 
happily liberated from its ancient thraldom. 
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Politics and Art 


When artists, particularly musicians, busy them- 
selves with politics, the result is generally negligible. 
History shows that the man of tone, no matter how 
talented in his harmonious profession, fails to hold 
his own with competent politicians, much less states- 
men. 

Perhaps realizing the lack of affinity between the 
two callings, and the specialized training which each 
requires, hardly any great musicians have tried to 
shine in the political field. The musical nature, 
seldom practical, shrinks from rough contacts, vio- 
lent activity, and the sordidness encountered in a 
domain where men fight for personal power or gain, 
make sanguinary decisions, and live in a general at- 
mosphere of unvarying materialism. 

In former times, musicians were used occasionally 
as pawns in the greater games played by politicians, 
but the tonalists nearly always fell victim in the 
end to machinations of that kind. Only very few 
composers or performers were able to reap any bene- 
fit from such associations except when they repre- 
sented direct (and hardly ever permanent) patronage. 

Of modern musicians, the only one who took any 
prominent part in politics was Paderewski, and his 
rise in affairs of state was as sudden as his fall. Not 
only did he fail to hold international influence, but 
he was forced to relinquish even the position he had 
attained in his native Poland, where he served a few 
months as Minister of State. 

He could not maintain himself against the oppo- 
sition of more powerful natures which differed from 
the Paderewskian ideals, opinions and policies, and 
made it expedient for him to relinquish his place in 
favor of the irresistible Pilsudski and his friends. 

Paderewski went back to his piano after he had 
previously announced his musical retirement. He 
has never returned to Poland since he ceased his. 
career as a statesman, a career which created enor- 
mous enmity against him in Germany, Austria and 
Hungary. Paderewski’s chief political activities at 
present consist of making speeches occasionally con- 
cerning conditions in Poland, but his utterances do 
not influence those at the helm in that country. 

The world at large is not interested in the political 
views of musicians, any more than it pays attention 
to the musical opinions of politicians. When Pales- 
trina composed works for his Pope; Mozart, Handel 
and Haydn wrote for princes; Wagner sought the 
financial favor of rulers; and Beethoven glorified 
Napoleon in the Eroica Symphony, those geniuses 
still sought only musical expression and often also 
the opportunities for its performance. 

It is well that Paderewski returned to his music 
and reéntered the role in which he is best known 
and best liked. He might have lost all his prestige 
had he remained in politics. Art is a far higher 
calling. 

As the late Clemenceau put it when he met Pade- 
rewski at the peace table in Versailles: “So you are 
Paderewski, the pianist, and now you wish to become 
a statesman. What a terrible fall, my friend.” 


To Serve the Vocal Art 

Not many new ventures achieve such a widely 
heralded inaugural as the New York School of Vocal 
Art, launched last week at a reception and tea which 
was addressed by Paul D. Cravath, Deems Taylor, 
Daniel Frohman and Hugh Ross. Every person 
must wish the enterprise a prosperous and thriving 
career. Not even rival teachers and organizations 
could withhold their cordial wishes, even if these 
vocal pedagogues were inferentially treated a_ bit 
roughly by two of the musical speakers. Thoughtful 
vocal teachers realize that aspersions or witticisms 
on methods and fellow instructors always contain a 
dangerous recoil. Doubtless the speakers were filled 
with enthusiasm for their own excellent ideas and 
permitted their fervor to run away with them.. 

This new school is built on a sound plan and no 
doubt will prove a valuable adjunct to our peda- 
gogical institutions, correlating as it will a number 
of kindred arts and studies. In recent years vocal 
pedagogy, as reflected in the work of other schools 
and individual teachers, has recognized the need of a 
rounded musical education for singers. As Daniel 
Frohman said in his clear and forceful utterance, 
correct speech is an important corollary of vocal 
study. It is gratifying that the auspiciously launched 
New York School of Vocal Art will emphasize Eng- 
lish speech and the other points of the needed broad 
curriculum for the singer of today. Singers—and 
indeed all musicians of this new age—need the finest 
of technical and cultural equipment in order to cope 
with altered and improved conditions. 
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By Leonard Liebling 


VIENNA.—If the great tune of this city, The 
Blue Danube, has not been superseded by The 
Danube Blues, it is due solely to the unconquerable 
spirit of the Viennese. In spite of every kind of 
national, municipal and personal distress, the inhabi- 
tants retain their typical good nature and echt 
Wiener complacence, even though their characteris- 
tic witty cynicism now often takes on touches of 
pardonable bitterness. Pepi and Mitzi feel that there 
is nothing to be done at present about the dismem- 
berment and financial and commercial plight of their 
country, and so they do not do it. And there is noth- 
ing to be done by foreigners, either, when they cross 
the Czecho-Slovakian and Austrian borders, are 
hustled out of the train, and made to display their 
money to severe officials, for no one is allowed to 
take more than 200 schillings out of the country un- 
less he has obtained previous permission at the fron- 
tier examination. 

eeme 

Passing through Czecho-Slovakia, the eye meets 
living evidence of the prosperity of that once little, 
and now (thanks to the gift from Versailles) very 
large country. Bright-eyed, vigorous people, fertile 
farms, enormous industrial plants with busy smoke 
belching from funnels, and colorfully clad, proud and 
strutting military, greet the gaze along the route and 
in Prague—pardon, now known as Praha, in the 
Czech version. 

eRe 

The Johann Strausses are a hardy race. Vienna 
has one of them still, a descendant of the famous 
waltz family, and he has just finished a tour with his 
orchestra of Czecho-Slovakia, Switzerland, Spain, 
France, Belgium and Germany. On June 11, Strauss 
conducted a monster concert at the Vienna Stadium 
with 1,000 players—shades of Pat Gilmore! 

nRe 

The Hotel Imperial continues to hold a strong 
place in my affections, with its enormous rooms and 
constantly solicitous service. Director Lehner pre- 
sides over as select a cuisine and wine cellar as any 
you can find in Europe. 

Rzenre 

The first musical name I saw placarded in Vienna 
was that of Maria Jeritza. A huge poster in the 
Hotel Imperial lobby announced the forthcoming 
outdoor recital of the popular prima donna, “in a 
program of operatic arias and Lieder.” 

eee 

Mme. Jeritza made her appearance last evening at 
the State Opera in Massenet’s Manon, and placed 
a box at the disposal of the Musical Courier party. 
The tenor of the occasion was Jan Kiepura, late of 
the Chicago Opera. Jeritza never sang Manon in 
America, and has done the part only a few times in 
Vienna. It was to be expected that she would give 
a theatrically original and resourceful interpretation 
and she succeeded admirably in setting forth the first 
act naiveté of the timid country girl and the later 
characterization of the giddy, calculating Parisienne 
adventuress. Vocally, Mme. Jeritza toned down her 
generous tonal equipment to the delicacy of the Mas- 
senet score and did much refined and lovely singing, 
climaxing with the death scene into a finale of truly 
affecting vocal pathos. Kiepura, in spite of histrionic 
affectation, scored with smooth singing and some 
well sustained high tones. Both artists were recalled 
endlessly, but the demonstrations for Jeritza went 
on even after she left her dressing room to go home. 
Dozens of enthusiasts cheered her as she emerged 
from the stage door and impeded our progress as we 
walked to her apartment not far away. The crowd 
did not disperse until their idol appeared at her bal- 
cony window and tossed down bunches of flowers. 
saron Popper, husband of Jeritza, had a substantial 
supper in readiness, and revelry held sway until the 
Baron reminded the cantatrice that she had to rise 
early next morning to go to Prague for her guest 
appearance there in Tosca. I spoke to Mme. Jeritza 
regarding her Metropolitan Opera plans for next 
season. She said that she would not be in the regu- 
lar company and might confine her activities to only 
a few special appearances there, with a possible short 
engagement also at the Philadelphia Opera. 

2erme 

At the Manon performance I saw white haired 
Julius Korngold, father of the estimable Erich; Mr. 
and Mrs. Moriz Rosenthal; and Prince Liechtenstein, 
one of whose ancestors was a warm Beethoven 
patron. By the way, another person famous in con- 


nection with that composer, was Prince Lobkowitz, 
and a young man with that same title (member of the 
famous family) found his death the other day at 
the international motor races in Germany. 
Rene 
Luncheon at the spacious Rosenthal home brought 
sheer irresistible examples of the choice Viennese 
Kiiche, and of the celebrated Rosenthalian bon mots 
—Madame Hedwig Rosenthal is also a noted wit 
beside being a professional music critic and piano 
pedagogue of considerable renown; her best known 
pupil in America is Robert Goldsand. Rosenthal has 
just finished an extended tour of fifty-one concerts 
whose press reviews indicate that the artist is at the 
top of his great powers even though he will see his 
seventieth birthday next year. He intends to com- 
memorate the celebration by giving a series called 
Two Hundred Years of Piano Music (eight recitals 
in Vienna and Berlin) ranging in period from Bach 
to Ravel and Scriabin—‘as long as the modernists 
remain bearable,” is the Rosenthal explanation. 
nrmre 
The recent sudden death of Emil Hertzka, vice- 
president and general manager of the Universal Edi- 
tion, saddens me greatly. I had some pleasant and 
instructive hours with him here last summer, and 
had anticipated the renewal of acquaintance with that 
forward-looking publisher and charming gentleman 
of the old school. 
ere 
The fortnight’s repertoire at the Opera includes 
Rosenkavalier, Freischttz, Turandot, Flying Dutch- 
man, Cavalleria Rusticana—partnered with Pagliacci, 
of course—Tannhauser, Don Carlos, etc. Armand 
Tokatyan is cast as Canio in Pagliacci. 
eeme 
The reduced prices at the coming Munich Festival 
performances will run between 13.50 and 22.50 
marks for the Wagner series at the Prince Regent 
Theatre; between 5.40 and 22.50 marks for the 
Mozart course at the Residenz Theatre; and between 
4.50 and 13.50 marks for the special Strauss-Pfitzner 
week at the Prince Regent. 
nrmre 
Paul Bechert, lively Musical Courier representa- 
tive in Vienna, knows what every musical mouse, 
lion and canary is doing in this Danube metropolis. 
He will have much to tell you about the big Vienna 
Festival beginning in June. 
Rrme 


It is a bit uncanny to read the time table of the 
Imperial Airways, with its flying routes connecting, 
among other points, Cairo, Bagdad, Athens, and— 
Galilee. 


Rnemre 
Marienbad, the fat removing resort, has a reduced 
orchestra, of course. 
nF 
PARIS.—Lily Pons and I arrived in this city to- 
gether, she coming from America and I from Vienna. 
While I maintained a discreet silence, Lily told the 
Paris-Chicago Tribune interviewer: “Mal-de-mer is 
terrible and I’m glad I’m on land. Amerique? Oui, 
I adore America and the Americans. I’ve really be- 
come quite American myself. All my habits are 
American now. They are all so gentils, the Ameri- 
cans. I sail June 2 for Buenos Aires. In October I 
give a concert tour in California. Next year I sing 
in Paris. But I adore the Americans. They are so 
gentils.” 
eRe 
An interesting visit was enjoyed with Olin 
Downes, of the New York Times, who between sips 
(tea only) told me of his European plans, which in- 
clude dashes to Berlin, Vienna, Milan, Baku, Odessa, 
Warsaw, Moscow, Helsingfors, Kieff, Petrograd, 
etc., etc.—Heaven only knows how he happened to 
overlook Upsala in the North, and Cieta in the South. 
Downes will do three long distance broadcasts for 
NBC, from Warsaw, Berlin and Moscow. At the 
moment he is headed for the International Music 
Festival in Vienna, and sails for home July 2, on the 
SS. Bremen. 
ners 
Kreisler’s latest recital in Paris did not draw a 
full house, which is no compliment to the taste of 
the tonal public in the Ville Lumieére. 
eee, 
Planté, distinguished French pianist, is ninety- 
three years old, and still practises every day and gives 
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an occasional recital at Monte de Marsan, his home 
town a few hours from Paris. 
ere 

Isidor Philipp, a mere pianistic infant compared 

to Planté (Isidor is only sixty-nine) continues his 

pedagogical activities at the Fontainebleau School 

where his classes show no falling off in popularity, 


‘even though prosperity does not reign at the institu- 


tion just now. 
emp e 
Leopold Godowsky is expected in Paris from New 
York about July 1. 
eRe 
Advertisement in the Paris New York Herald of 
May 27: “Wanda Landowska, Saint-Leu-la-Forét, 
Sunday, May 29, Dances, at 3 p. m.” Anxious in- 
quiry brought the reassuring news, however, that 
the eminent harpsichordist was merely to preside at 
her picturesque instrument with other artists taking 
care of the terpsichorean exercises. 
ere 
You can get “sandwichs” at 22 rue Cambon, or if 
you prefer, there is ‘Hamme and Egs,” at 26 rue de 
Penthiévre. 
ReRre 
Ganna Walska, at present is slightly ill and domi- 
ciled at her Chateau de Galluis (almost on the North- 
ern edge of the forest of Rambouillet), but came to 
town to preside over the meeting at the Théatre des 
Champs-Elysées (which she owns) introducing the 
Festival of Polish Music. Mme. Walska is president 
of the executive committee of the celebration. 
eRe 
The new American Governmental building is going 
up rapidly at the Place de la Concorde, and its typical 
system of steel construction excites much curiosity 
on the part of onlookers. The architect of the edifice 
is Chester Holmes Aldrich, brother of Richard 
Aldrich, former music critic of the New York Times. 
2Re 
I think that Prunier’s is the best restaurant in 
Paris, and so does Richard Strauss. He usually goes 
there directly from the railroad station when he ar 
rives here. 
RRR 
Paul Kochanski and Arthur 
Hotel Scribe Bar—but chaperoned by 
Kochanski. 


Rubinstein at the 


Madame 


eR eR 
Paris was amazed and then a bit maliciously amused 
when the first stories of the financial troubles of the 
Metropolitan Opera came to this city. “Millions for 
bootlegging, and no money for grand opera,” one 
local paper remarked. 
eR 
At Durand’s music publishing establishment, the 
shop window displays a notice of an official lottery 
conducted for the benefit of aged and infirm musi 
cians. The first prize is a Pleyel grand piano. 
ene 
Henri Letellier, famous boulevardier, is not gen- 
erally suspected of a deep love for music. He said 
sagely at the Ambassadeurs last evening: “A sonata 
for violin and piano, like a game of pinochle, is the 
most delightful entertainment for two players.” 
eRe e 
Nikolai Sokoloff is letting his soul loaf in Majorca 
just now. 
nere 
Walter Morse Rummel has promised to give a 
recital intime for me soon (with Serge Koussevitzky 
and Irving Schwerké as the only other listeners), 
and I am eager to hear the American pianist who 
always fills the hall in Paris. By the way, Schwerké 
has just returned to Paris from a trip to Switzerland, 
Germany and Holland, attending early music festi- 
vals. The meetings that most impressed him on his 
travels were with Pierre Monteux and Felix Wein 
gartner. 
eR, eR 
There is a move to abolish the banditry of the 
ushers who show patrons to their seats at the theatres 
here. It is a heinous crime on the part of the victims, 
punishable with audible and highly contemptuous 
abuse, if they fail to give a pourboire to the usher for 
the privilege of being shown to their paid seats and 
having them turned down. I learned to my astonish- 
ment that all such legalized forms of petty larceny are 
under the direction of a regular government depart 
ment called Bureau des Contributions Indirectes. 
nme 
Gustave Charpentier’s brother has charge of all 
radio music in Paris, the broadcasts being regulated 
and subsidized by the government. As in England, 
the air here is not used for advertising. For his 
entire programs, including orchestral concerts, M. 
Charpentier is given a monthly operating fund of 


exactly $1,440. 
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An American Composer Disagrees 
Mamaroneck, N. Y 

To the Musical (¢ 

1 read with much 

of the distinguished 


ourier : 
interest the interview 
manager of the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra, 
Mr. Arthur Judson, entitled Half-Baked 
U. S. Composers Menace Music. Before 
proceeding | make bold to point out that 
| belong to the small group of honest and 
composers wh included in Mr. 
scheme of things; that is to say, 
influence I invoke attempt 
performances of my works, 1s 
might add also that 
performances to 
disgruntled com 


sensible oO are 
Judson’s 
the only 
ing to gain 
via the mailcarrier. | 
I have had just enoug! 
prevent me from being a 
poser. I was somewhat disturbed, there- 
fore, when | found statements in 
Mr. Judson's interview which did not co- 
with my and 


when 


several 


incide personal experiences 
opinions 

Mr. Judson say if quoted c 
‘Our 

American 


peated assertions of sé 
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uctors aré ilway examining 
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ation against native 
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no discrimi 
absolutely 
orchestra ( 
scores. He is 
to our musicians.” 
About two 
Was Liven a 
sition, | wrote to 
I might submit some for examina 
tion by him. My letter answered, 
either by Toscanini or b i cretary. If 
remember another unnamed 
American composer complained of the same 
treatment, through th Jumns of the 
Musical Courier some 
I wrote to anothe 
know slightly, requesting per 
mit a manuscript for his examination, 
again my letter remained unanswered 
Another conductor answered me (through 
his secretary ), Saying t! 
complete but that my letter 
put on file for future 
ing the outcome witl 
A choral conductor ( 
reque sted a 


none 
examines 
hortly after I 
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it his programs 


had been 
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were 
reference [ am 
interest 
Ameri in) Vho had 
score did not acknowl 
edge receiving the work, nor has he both 
ered to return it. 

Another choral conductor to whom I sent 
compositions (unsolicit time) did not 
acknowledge receiving the works nor has 
he returned them to me, although return 
postage was enclosed Perh last men 
tioned gen Irprise per 
forn | l 
course, be 
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tlemen are planning 
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imagination or consciousness 
of the composer. Early works (and some 
later ones, too) by Beethoven, Wagner, 
Verdi, Strauss, Franck, Sch6énberg, Stra- 
vinsky, often were given lukewarm recep- 
tions. Sometimes they were hissed, some 
were derivative, others were failures, some 
were ridiculed, some were successful- -but all 
of these composers were given a hearing. 
[1 am afraid, had they not been given re- 
peated hearings and through these the op- 
portunity for artistic development and 
growth, oug present conductors would be 
having difficulty in finding enough “master- 
pieces” to fill their programs. In all civi- 
lized countries, native music of all kinds is 
given its place on the programs of even 
the finest organizations, as a matter of 
course, and I have heard famous orchestras 
in Europe play works by their native com- 
posers which showed nothing more than 
promise and sometimes little of that; but 
this custom has prevailed in Europe for 
years and it is little wonder that great 
art has grown among peoples musically en- 
lightened enough to demand and expect that 
their own music, even that of young and 
lesser known composers, be heard. 

Mr. Judson again: “I would be profoundly 
grateful if we possessed composers quali- 
fied to write for our audiences and to hold 
the attention and respect of our audiences. 
But we do not.” 

That we have not yet produced an Ameri- 
can Beethoven, Bach or Debussy is true, but 
not every European composer belongs in that 
category, and I have heard our orchestras 
play novelties by such European composers 
as Franz Schmidt, von Reznicek, V. An- 
dreae, R. Mengelberg and other younger 
contemporary Europeans. None of these 
works held the attention and respect of our 
audiences to a greater extent than many of 
the performances of American works which 
| have attended. Among these I might men- 
tion works by MacDowell, Loeffler, Griffes, 
Carpenter and others by younger American 
composers too numerous to mention, and 
who in technical skill and otherwise are prob- 
ably at least the equal of the type of Euro- 
pean composer | have mentioned above. 

Mr. Judson also says in the interview: 

. certain composers begin their personal 
campaigns to reach the conductors. By using 
the prestige of their contacts, these men 
finally plague some conductors into per- 
formances.” For every three composers who 
practice these tactics there are undoubtedly 
thirty who do not, but I should say that any 
patron who allows himself to be wheedled 
into interceding for a composer, and any 
conductor who is plagued into giving a per- 
formance against his will, shows greater 
lack of integrity than this type of composer 
who, after all, is merely furthering his own 
work to the best of his ability. Mr. Judson 
talks about American conductors, “He often 
achieves conductorship with slight knowledge 
and ... friendship as a background.” There 
are several American conductors of real 
ability. More will develop as soon as there 
exist a sufficient number of minor orchestras, 
opera companies and choruses which will 
enable American conductors to acquire the 
necessary routine. Until then this routine 
can be acquired (with difficulty, it is true) 
only partly in this country and partly in 
Europe. In any event, it will not do any 
harm to have an extensive friendship; I have 
been told that this is not common to Ameri- 
can conductors and composers alone. 

Mr. Judson asks, “What worthy composi- 
tion ever has been brought to light by com- 
mission?” Bach, Haydn, Mozart and Bee- 
thoven were all commissioned to write com- 
positions. Among these one might mention 
Bach’s Trauer Ode (later incorporated into 
the St. Mathew Passion, I believe); Mo- 
zart’s concerto for harp and flute; and the 
many works Haydn composed while on the 
payroll of Prince Esterhazy as part of his 
contract. Many of Verdi's operas were com- 
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June 16—22.......... Vienna 
June 25—30.......... Wiirzburg........ 


uly aiddles seeeeeee Regensburg 
July 15—30...........Verona.. 
20..... Munich 


July 25—Sept. 6...... Milan. 
July 30—Aug. 31..... Salzbur, 
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uly 18—Aug. 20......Munich....... 
«+++ Salzburg 


.. Verona (Italy).... 
Aug. 21—26.... ‘ burg. 
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Sept. 10—11.......... Cassel 





EUROPEAN MUSIC FESTIVALS IN 1932 


June 


.+-Eleventh Mozart Festival. 


July 
uy ‘ .+-Bad Pyrmont alpntesaeta 


eee eeeenees 


seececeeeesss-Open-Air Opera (Arena.) 


-Haslemere (England)..... Old Chamber Music Festival (Dolmetsch). 
lillliFrankfurt a/Main........Eleventh Festival of the 


seeeceeeeeeeeeeees Opera and Concert Festival. 


July endl—teen, (beg. ) Zeppet Germany). ooeees Forest a. 
ene 


«eeeeeeesOpera and Concert Festival. 
..+-Salzburg Festspiele. 

- Port Talbot (South W rales) . 

«e+eeeOpen-Air Opera in the Arena. 


Aug. 23—28.......... Mumich.........++0+++++.Opera Festival: Pfitzner-Strauss. 


September 
B18. ccc ccccee VEMICE. .cocccccccccccece -—-) ee International Festival of Mod- 


ern 
Worcester (England)..... Three C ae Festival. 
(Germany)........Chamber Orchestra Festival. 


.:Tenth Festival of the International Society for 
Contemporary Music. 


.Meeting of 1.8.C.M.—German Section. 

.Church Music Congress, German Cecilia So- 
ciety. 

-Opera Festival: Mozart-Wagner. 


German Singers’ 


League (Sangerbundesfest). 


Salzburg Festspiele. 


..Opera Festival: Mozart-Wagner. 


Welsh National Eisteddfod. 


Second International Bruckner Festival. 








missioned, notably Aida, which was written 
for the opening of the Suez Canal. While 
Wagner was not exactly commissioned to 
write the Ring, he was given an annual 
stipend by the King of Bavaria which en- 
abled him to do so and amounted to the 
same thing. 

I am afraid that musical creation in Amer- 
ica will go along in its own funny way 
without asking permission. It may need cul- 
tivation, but the material is there—the seed, 
the soil and whatever else one needs to 
make thinks grow. Otto LUENING. 





Foreign News in Brief 











Edinburgh Hears New Work by Grainger 

EpinsurGH.—The fourth of the six sub- 
scription orchestral concerts that are taking 
place in Edinburgh under the auspices of 
the British Broadcasting Corporation, was 
especially notable for a new opus by Percy 
Grainger entitled Green Bushes, a passaca- 
glia on an English folk tune. The composi- 
tion is conceived in the same manner as 
Grainger’s Molly on the Shore and other 
similar works that he has written for cham- 
ber combinations, but it is more elaborate 
than any of the others. It is scored for 
twenty-two single instruments; namely, 
three violins, two violas, two cellos, one 
double-bass, piano, harmonium, two horns, 
one trumpet, two bassoons, two clarinets, one 
oboe, one flute, and three percussion instru- 
ments. Green Bushes is the finest thing of 
the kind that Grainger has yet produced, 
the contrapuntal scheme and the variation 
of color and arrangement being masterly in 
the extreme. The rest of the program com- 
prised Haydn’s symphony in D, No. 101, 
(The Clock) ; Ravel’s Pavane pour une In- 
fante Defunte; and Scenes Historiques by 
Sibelius. A clever young local musician, J. 
Stewart Deas, conducted with marked abil- 
ity. et 

Japanese Like Mahler 


Toxto.—Mabhler’s_ fifth symphony was 
given its first hearing in Japan, under the 
baton of Klaus Pringsheim, and was most 
successful. R 


Buxtehude Society Founded in Liibeck 

Beruin.—-A Buxtehude Society has been 
founded in Ltibeck, where the great organist 
spent most of his life. The impulse to found 
such a society came from the increasing 
recognition of Buxtehude’s importance as a 
connecting link between Heinrich Schiitz and 
Bach. 


Next Season at the Staatsoper 

3ERLIN.—Two novelties are planned for 
the coming season at the Staatsoper, one of 
them an opera by Alban Berg. Newly staged 
performances of Rosenkavalier, Meister- 
singer, Lohengrin, Walkiire (as the begin- 
ning to a new Ring), Freischiitz, Fidelio, 
Merry Wives and Mona Lisa will also be 
undertaken. For the new year an operetta 
is to be incorporated in the repertoire. Arrt- 
ists who have been engaged include Rudolf 
Bockelmann, Alexander Kipnis, Jaro Pro- 
haska, Maria Olszewska and a new heroic 
tenor. The prices of admission again have 
been lowered substantially; subscriptions 
costing from 1.50 to 7.50 marks, and single 
tickets from 1.00 to 10.00 marks. 

The Municipal Opera has taken Franz 
Schreker’s new work, Der Schmied von Gent 
(based on Costa’s Smetse Smee) for a world 
premiére. M. S. 


Salzburg Again to Have Courses for 
Conductors 
Satzpurc.—Under the auspices of the 
Salzburg Festival, the Mozarteum will hold 
(for the fourth season) special conductor 


and music courses during July and August. 
The prominent conductors of the festival will 
teach in the former classes. ee 


Cadek Choral Society Ends Season 


An audience of over 3,000 gathered on 
May 22 to hear the concert of the Cadek 
Choral Society at the Memorial Auditorium, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. The program consisted 
of the chorale in B minor of César Franck, 
played on the $50,000 organ by McConnell 
Erwin, municipal organist, and three choral 
works by Mendelssohn, Wagner and Bruch, 
in which the chorus was assisted by an or- 
chestra of twenty-five. With this concert 
the Choral Society completed its second 
season. Its membership has increased to 
nearly 200. James Oscar Miller is the or- 
ganization’s conductor. 


Ignatz Lillien’s Chive Produced 


Ignatz Lillien’s operatic setting of Bernard 
Shaw’s Great Katherine was produced at 
the Wiesbaden May Festival. The press re- 
viewed the work amiably, and commented 
upon the experimental boldness of the score 
and its originality. The opera. was not an 
outstanding success. 


Dr. Alexander Russell Decorated 


Dr. Alexander Russell, who holds the 
Frick Chair of Music at Princeton Uni- 
versity, has been nominated Chevalier of the 
Order of the Crown by the King of the 
Belgians. The decoration was conferred 
upon him June 10 by the Belgian Consul in 


New York. 


Caroline Thomas Returns From 
European Tour 
Caroline Thomas, American violinist, re- 
turned on the SS. New York, June 3. While 
abroad Miss Thomas gave a series of con- 
certs in Vienna, Berlin, The Hague and 
London. 


OBITUARY 


(Continued from page 5) 
and Madrid, he first conductor 
at the 


was made 
3erlin Royal Opera. 
Paur spent his late years in 
at his country estate, composing. 
His second wife and two sons, 
Kurt Paur, both of Buffalo, N. 


him. 
CHARLES H. BOCHAU 


Charles H. Bochau, a member of the fac- 
ulty of Peabody Conservatory of Music, 
Baltimore, Md., died suddenly at his home 
in that city on June 8. 

Mr. Bochau studied at the Peabody Con- 
servatory, and in 1897 was made one of its 
voice instructors. He was the conductor of 
the Johns Hopkins University orchestra and 
glee club, the Arion Male Chorus, and di- 
rector of music at the Maryland School for 
the Blind. He conducted the Baltimore Or- 
chestra in the first performance of his own 
Symphonic Fantasy. 

He is survived by his widow, a son and 
daughter. 


MRS. A. E. COOPER 


Mrs. A. E. Cooper, before her marriage 
known as Anne Macnell, “queen of Scottish 
singers,” died at her home in London, On- 
tario, Can., on June 8. She was prominent 
on the concert stage and apped ared in many 
of the large cities of the United States and 


Canada. 
ALICE MERSEREAU 

Mrs. Alice Mersereau, a prima donna in 
Gilbert and Sullivan operettas at the old 
Academy of Music, Brooklyn, N. Y., died 
at her home in Ridgewood, N. J., on June 8. 
She had heen in poor health for some time 
and was in her seventy-sixth year. Several 
grandchildren survive. 


retirement 
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Music Notes From Coast to Coast 








BALTIMORE, MD.—With the close 
of the annual.short season by the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, Baltimore’s major 
musical events usually have been concluded. 
This year is no particular exception, al- 
though there have been a number of affairs 
both professional and amateur. 

Mrs. Martin ‘W. Garrett, president of the 
Baltimore Music Club, the club’s board of 
directors, and H. G. Mohlman, represent- 
ing the Baltimore -Association of Commerce, 
were hosts at luncheon recently to the na- 
tional board of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs. The latter organization board 
had held its special meeting in Washington, 
D. C., to consider ‘plans for the next biennial 
convention, for which event this city is 
anxious to be host. The visiting delegation 
was headed by Mrs. Elmér James Ottaway, 
president of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs. Among those who greeted the 
visitors, in addition to Mrs. Garrett and 
the club’s board, were Otto Ortmann, direc- 
tor of the Peabody Conservatory, Charles P. 
Stieff, Jr., and John Denues, director of 
music education in the public schools. 

Programs of the Municipal Band and the 
City Park Band will be divided into three 
sections each time they play this season, 
to satisfy the musical taste of everyone in 
their audiences. New music libraries have 
been provided for both bard organizations 
to permit the introduction of the three-way 
programs: classical music, semi-classical 
works and popular melodies. Robert V. 
Lansinger is to be the new conductor of 
the Municipal Band; and John Magez, for 
many years a member of New York and 
Baltimore theatre orchestras, will wield the 
baton for the City (Park Band. 

The Baltimore and Ohio Women’s Music 
Club gave an interesting concert under the 
direction of Virginia Blackhead, its director. 
A large audience warmly applauded the ex- 
cellent choral work. 

Practically unchanged in appearance since 
its last visit here several years ago, the 
Ukrainian Chorus was heard in concert un- 
der the capable direction of Alexander 
Koshetz, Russian director. So much favor- 
able criticism has fallen to the lot of these 
excellent singers that it suffices to say 
they sang in their usual impeccable manner. 

Mrs. Virginia P. Harriss, formerly music 
critic of The Sun and sponsor of a number 
of small concerts last season, is entering the 
major field and has announced forthcoming 
recitals by Rosa Ponselle, Yehudi Menuhin, 
Lawrence Tibbett and Sigrid —— 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—One of the 
last concerts of the season was given on 
May 25 in the new hall of the American 
Central Life Building, eminently suited to 
piano and vocal recitals. The pianist Ru- 
dolph Reuter, who has played here for many 
years, was presented in a program of piano 
music that again proved him an outstanding 
artist. The feature of this recital was the 
Waldstein sonata, played with clarity, force 
and true Beethoven spirit. In a group of 
Brahms and Chopin, Mr. Reuter manifested 
unusual tone control. Various modern com- 
positions aroused interest, and the concert 
closed with an excellent performance of the 
difficult Strauss-Godowsky symphonic opus, 
Kunstlerleben. An enthusiastic audience re- 
called Mr. Reuter for many —. 


MIAMI, FLA—The University of 
Miami Conservatory presented Lillian Cho- 
quette, Frances Shelton and Lulah Coding- 
ton in their senior piano recitals, June 4 and 
5, at the recital hall. 

The University of Miami commencement 


exercises began June 5 with the Baccalaure- 
ate Sermon delivered by Bishop John D. 
Wigg, of the Florida Episcopal diocese, in 
Trinity Episcopal Church. Dr. Lincoln- 
Hulley, president of John B. Stetson Uni- 
versity, made the address to the graduating 
class at the Biltmore Country Club, June 6. 
The junior symphony orchestra (Walter 
Grossman, conductor) provided the musical 
program. There were 100 graduates. Presi- 
dent and Mrs. B. F. Asher gave their annual 
senior breakfast that morning at the Bilt- 
more Country Club. 

Eloise King, pianist, student of Hannah 
Asher of the Miami Conservatory, and Rob- 
ert Bostwick, baritone pupil of Elise Grazi- 
ani, gave a joint concert recently in the 
recital hall to a large audience. 

Edna Sortelle, teacher of dancing in the 
conservatory, gave her annual recital, May 
28. The junior symphony orchestra accom- 
panied the-program and offered three selec- 
tions. 

Hannah Asher and Arthur Moor, teachers 
of piano at The Miami Conservatory, gave 
an enjoyable two-piano concert, May 25, 
in _ recital hall. 

The Mana-Zucca Music Club had_ their 
last meeting in Mazica Hall, the home of 
Mana-Zucca, June 7.’ They will resume their 
activities in the fall, presenting many emi- 
nent artists in their weekly programs. 

Elanor Reuben, pupil of Arthur” Moor; of 
the University of Miami Conservatory, gave 
her graduating piano recital recently before 
a large audience. 

The Miami Music Club (Eda Keary 
Liddle, President) closed its active season 
with a luncheon at: Coral Gables Country 
Club recently. Their programs will be re- 
stored next autumn. A: F. W. 


SASKATOON, CAN. — More than 
1,800 children attended the final program 
in music appreciation at Third) Avenue 
United Church, May 13. Lyell Gustin is 
director of these programs for the senior 
grades of the public schools. Dr. J. T. M 
Anderson, premier.of Saskatchewan, gave 
a brief address, and C. A. Oulton,  super- 
intendent of schools, was chairman. 

The nineteenth Provincial Musical Festival 
of Saskatchewan was given in Regina and 
Saskatoon during the week of May 23. 
|Previous to this, ten local festivals had been 
held throughout the province. The adjudi- 
cators for the major event were Plunket 
Greene, vocal; Harold Samuels, instrumental ; 
Dr. Armstrong, choral There were several 
thousand contestants. 

The city is well supplied with summer 
classes conducted by visiting musicians. 
Vino Harisay, violinist, Senor Guerrero, 
pianist, and Dr. Horwood, theorist, all of 
Toronto, will conduct special classes, while 
at the Gustin piano studios there is to be 
a summer session for teachers and advanced 
students. 

June being the month of examinations, 
the Toronto Conservatory will have ex- 
aminers here for two weeks. The McGill 
and the Royal Academy (London, England), 
also have examining boards. The music 
department of the University of Saskatche- 
wan, with Prof. Collingswood at its head, 
is conducting piano and theory examinations 
for the first time. L. G. 


SEATTLE, WASH.—The Amphion 
Society, the Northwest’s outstanding male 
chorus, gave the second concert of its twen- 
ty- -second season, at the Metropolitan Thea- 
tre May In recent seasons, under the 
baton of Graham Morgan, the Amphions 
have been exceedingly active and this past 
month they won a trophy in the international 
contests held in Victoria, B. C. Ve Ona 
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Socolofsky, soprano, was assisting artist, 
with Arville Belstad as accompanist. 

Elizabeth Rydner, Beth Sinclair and 
Pauline - Butcher, all violin students of 
Francis J. Armstrong, were winners in the 
recent contests at the Victoria (B. C.) music 
festivals. : 

Paul Pierre McNeely has presented sev- 
eral student recitals over KPCB during the 
past month. The pianists appearing have 
won much favorable comment. 

Pro Musica sponsored a unique program 
May 17, in presenting illustrations of the 

various contributions to the dance as an art 
form. These illustrations ranged from the 
early primitive dance, through the folk 
dance, the court dance, the classical ballet 
to the modern dance as presented by the 
Mary Wigman and _ other present-day 
schools. All illustrations were preceded by 
explanatory lectures by the leading expon 
ents of the dance in Seattle. 

Denny Hannan, talented young violinist, 
appeared in recital at the Repertory Play- 

(Continued on page 26) 


Rhode Island F. of M. C. 
Meets in Providence 


ProvipENce, R. I.—Alumnae Hall, Pem- 
broke College, was filled with a delighted 
audience drawn by John Lomax, who inter- 
preted cowboy songs of the cattle trail, camp, 
ranch and rodeo in unique and original ways. 
A Sheldon Fellow for the Investigation of 
American Ballads at Harvard and twice 
president of the American Folklore ‘Society; 
Mr. Lomax has sung and recited his col- 
lection of cowboy ballads in many cities and 
states. ' 

Another recent event at Alumnae Hall 
was the presentation of Agnus Dei (Bizet), 
by the Pembroke Chapel Choir, under the 
direction of Blanche N. Davis, director of 
chapel music. On this occasion the choir 
was assisted by Geneva Jefferds Chapman, 
soprano, whose voice and impeccable dic- 
tion gave the solo great devotional beauty. 
Elisabeth Alsop, violinist, and Barbara Sim- 
mons, organist, sustained their parts with 
distinction. Miss Davis was at the piano. 
The chorus also sang Stainer’s Sevenfold 
Amen. 

The Elmwood Oratorio Society at its final 
concert sang The Tale of the Viking ( Whit- 
ing). The quartet from Rigoletto (Verdi) 
was given by Ruth Ludgate, soprano; Eva 
McMahon, alto; William de Roin, tenor, and 
James King, bass. Rene Viau, pianist, was 
the assisting artist. He played scherzo in 
B flat minor and concerto in E minor 
(Chopin). Orchestral parts were played on 
the organ by’ Medora Ladeveze. Mr. Viau 
also performed the Wedding March and EI- 
fin Chorus from Midsummer Night’s Dream 
( Mendelssohn-Liszt). 

A two-day convention of the Rhode Island 
Federation of Music Clubs was held at the 
Music Mansion, by courtesy of Mrs. George 
Hail, president of the Plymouth District. 
Aiter the business meeting, which resulted 
in the election of Mrs. Clifford King as 
president for the ensuing term, there was a 
luncheon at Abbot Hall, when the speakers 
were Virginia Boyd Anderson, retiring pres- 
ident; Walter Butterfield, president of the 
Music Supervisors’ National Conference, and 
Dr. W. Louis Chapman, music critic of the 
Providence Journal and Evening Bulletin. 
A feature of the convention was a program 
of music given by Mrs. George Hiller, 
mezzo-soprano; Elisabeth Congdon, pianist; 
Ray Gardiner, bass, and Mrs. Gertrude Jo- 
seffy Chase, accompanist. 

Israel Constantine, of Providence, who has 
been studying for opera in Vienna, was pre- 
sented in concert at the Vienna Conserva- 
tory, under the direction of Victor Fuchs. 

At a recital given by Annie Rienstra, 
pianist; Margaret Sanders, soprano, pre- 
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A PROMISING STUDENT 


HELEN WINDSOR, 
pianist, pupil of Carl Friedberg of the Juilli 
ard Graduate School, made her recital début 
last winter at The Barbizon, New York City, 
under the auspices of the National Music 
League. 


sented several groups in a highly artistic 
manner. B. N. D. 


Mme. Genovese Heads New 
Society 

women met recently at the 
home of Nana Genovese in Tenafly,. N. J. 
and organized a new society called the Musi 
cal Art Society of Tenafly. Its object is to 
advance musical culture. The officers elected 
are Mme. Genovese, president and musical 
director; Mrs. Beach Vander Burgh, execu- 
tive secretary; Mrs. Oscar W. Falmenberg, 
secretary; Mrs. William H. Kinnear, treas 
urer; and Mrs. Fred C. Bryant, program 
chairman. 

Mme. Genovese was guest artist at a din- 
ner given by the Bergen County Women's 
Democratic Organization in Hackensack re 
cently. She also gave a program May 12 
at the Mother and Daughter dinner of the 
Knickerbocker Country Club in Tenafly. 


A number of 


Harriet Cohen to Play in Germany 
and Russia 

Harriet Cohen, English pianist, has ac- 
cepted an offer to play a concerto in Berlin 
next October, which is to be broadcast to 
all Germany. Although few artists from 
other countries are being engaged for Ger 
man concerts, an exception was made in the 
case of Miss Cohen, who has firmly ranged 
herself against the banning of foreign talent 
in England. 

Another October booking 
is to play a concerto in 
ingrad with the orchestras of 
Albert Coates directing. 
Cohen broadcasts 
Stockholm, 


for this pianist 
Moscow and Len 
those cities, 
This month Miss 
programs from Oslo, 
Helsingfors and Holland. 
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NEW 
YORK 


“The Elshucos offer an admirable ensemble. Their pro- 
grammes are excellent. And, a fact not to be overlooked, they 
draw, invariably, large and distinguished audiences.” 

un, December 10, 1930. 


The Elshuco Trio uses the Steinway piano and records for 


the Brunswick Co. 


Aursile 


Kracurer-Wiiee-GloRNi 


“In the Schubert, the union of material and interpretation 


was complete and satisfying. Violinist, 


‘cellist and pianist 


united their forces in a fusion of exquisitely balanced tone, 
timing their entrances, exits.” 


—Telegram, December 10, 1938. 


Management: EMMA JeaNNeTTe Brazier, 
201 West 79th St., New York, N. Y. 
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Press Comments 











JEANNETTE 
Vreeland was a 
and Haydn's The 
Chicago North 

Reviewing her 


VREELAND 

soloist in the 
Sea- 
Shore 


innette 
Requiem 

the recent 

Festival 


sing 


JEANNETTE VREELAND 


work, Herman Devries 
American: “Jeannette 
soprano always sure of the 
understanding of the musical 
cognoscenti. Her art is that of the aristo 
crat, a only in praise of ithe 
peers of the platform. I might almost call 
her the high priestess of oratorio. She has 
all the fine style, the tonal purity and the 
musicianly knowledge of the chosen in her 
profession.” Ltr Daily Tribune: 
performance, and none 
because Miss Vreeland pointed 
it with solos of almost brilliancy.” 
Glenn Dillard in the Chicago Herald 
and Examiner: “Jeannette Vreeland, who 
has often served the North Shore Festival, 
proved herself the outstanding ora 
moment.” 
performance also 
Vreeland. The 
first 
is difficult to choose 
Yet, the public will 
sing more beauti 
did Jeannette Vreeland.” Mr 
Herald and Examiner: “Miss 
to be the outstanding 
oratorio, made charm 


former 


Chicago 


ing in the 
aid in the 
Vreeland is a 
applause and 


word we ust 


Chicago 


It was a touching 


the less so 
operatic 
Gun n, 


ivalin 
soprano of the 
Haydn 

for Miss 
supgecmnentet d= his 


ne the lo it 


brought 
(American's 
analysis : 


th at no one could 
ully thar 
Gunn, in the 
Vreeland, 
soprt ino NOW active in 
ing di play . 


who seems 


JOSEPH SZIGETI 
Here are four samples of what Copen 
gen thought of Joseph Szigeti a few weeks 
“His playing, so congenial to Mozart, 
such perfection of style that the 
per lormance might pean 
under glass and framed as a typical 
rococo tonal picture” (Berlings ty lidende) ; 
He played the Mozart D major concerto in 
ieffably beautiful way” ( Politiken) 
possesses a ravishing, almost 
Nyheder) ; “The 
concerto was of 
formed in itself 
Danish 


nit 
His playing 
tl al beauty” (Dagens 
mance of the Mozart 
beauty, that it 
little chapter of 

Aftenbladet). 


MARIA KURENKO 


Kurenko sang on the American 
mmunity Concerts Course in Dal 
John Rosenfield, Jr., 

review: Classical Style, 
Golden Age of Vocalism 

d Here by Kurenko.” Mr 
Rosenfield said in part: “About this chic and 
ing Muscovite were those things that 

, SO We been told, to the golden 


headlined 
Harkening 


] ‘ ‘ 
Wemonstrate 


have 


There was the regal repose 
said to have been Patti’s; the unbroken, 
equalized scale, the effortless production 
made standard by Melba. There was, too, 
the singular duality of velvet softness and 
vital brightness that once was called ‘the 
Sembrich tone.’ To continue the catalogue, 
Madame owns the essentially musical nature 
which all great artists must and 
then the temperament that makes Kurenko 
Kurenko. In short, her technic was a reve- 
lation and her personality a spell of magic. 


HANS MERX 

German Lieder was 
Toran (Can.) Mail 
beautiful songs 
meaning.” 


age of vocalism. 


possess 


This specialist in 
praised recently by the 
and | mpire : “He sang these 
with sensitiveness to their poetic 


PAUL ROBESON 

Paul Robeson, now singing in the Zieg- 
feld production, Show Boat, at the Casino 
Theatre, New York City, is praised by Rob- 
ert Garland, dramatic critic of the World- 
Telegram: “Knowing nothing about voices, 
but knowing what I admire, I admire the 
voice of \Paul Robeson more than any other 
voice I can think of. It is a voice in which 

e beauty and strength and the quality not 
even a music critic can put a finger on. And 


there is a simplicity about his attitude to- 
ward Show Boat that is both admirable and 
impressive In Paul Robeson’s hands, Joe 
is one of God’s children with a song in his 
soul,” 
LEON CARSON 

Leon Carson presented 
singers in the fifth annual 
at Spring Garden School 
ley, N. J., on May 16. 
gan at the piano 


several of his 
Hour of Song 
Auditorium, Nut- 
With Vera Kerri- 
furnishing excellent ac- 
companiments, the following were heard: 
Elsa Dwyer, Florence Carr, Agnes Hoff- 
man, Charlotte Sullivan, Madeline Mocil- 
nik, Elizabeth Eckel, Alvin Jaekel, Lilian 
Couche, Gertrude Zitzmann, Christine Mar- 
ble, Constance Clements Carr, Margaret 
Russell, Henry Haberle, Grace McManus 
Smith, Helen Kruge, Marie McGoey, Ethel 
Bennett, Betty O’Neill and Katherine East- 
man. 

Commenting on the event, the Nutley Sun 
printed: “Once more music-lovers of Nut- 
ley were privileged to enjoy another of those 
annual hours of song given by the pupils of 
Leon Carson. The appreciation and en- 
thusiasm of the audience gave evidence of 
the fact that it was of friends as well as 
lovers of music. The program was pleasing 
and varied in nature. It included world 


ROSATI ARTIST-PUPIL HEARD IN CAVALLERIA 


TENTONI, 


soprano. 


ROSA 
lyric-dramatic 
The recent performance at the MacMillen 
Theatre, New York City, of Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana under the patronage of the Dante 
Alighieri Educational Society, introduced 
Tentoni, a young lyric dramatic so- 
prano from the studios of Enrico Rosati. 
Despite the fact that the young artist had 
been ill for the two days previous, as San- 
tuzza she revealed a warm voice of power, 
plus a wide and even range. The luscious- 
ness of the lower and middle register was 
also apparent in her higher tones which had 
a brilliancy and sureness. In addition to 
these assets, Miss Tentoni has a well defined 
dramatic talent. She guides her emotional 
reactions with intelligence to effect satisfy- 
ing interpretation. The audience received 
her with spontaneous applause after her 
arias, and she was recalled many times at the 
end of the opera. 
COMMENTS OF THE 
After the performance of 
Rusticana at the MacMillen Theatre, 
York City, under the patronage of the 
\lighieri Educational Society, the Italian 
press accorded Rosa Tentoni, the dramatic 
soprano who sang Santuzza, the following 
attention. I] Bollettino della Sera: “The 


Rosa 


PREss 

Cavalleria 
New 

Dante 


Laviosa photo 

ENRICO ROSATI, 

teacher of Rosa Tentoni. 

flashing success of Miss Tentoni was due ex- 
clusively to legitimate reasons. She is a 
born artist with a keen sensibility, a spon- 
taneous dramatic instinct and has varied and 
eloquent scenic resources. Furthermore, she 
has a superb voice and a magnificent school- 
ing. 

“Despite her indisposition, Miss Tentoni 
sang stupendously and acted with passion 
and sincerity. Hers was a Santuzza of great 
theatre, one which eventually will be talked 
about. In other words, Miss Tentoni is 
destined to high altitudes. Her début was 
received with clamorous ovations by a pub- 
lic which not only was delighted but ex- 
tremely surprised.” 

Another Italian daily reviewing the per- 
formance carried: “In Cavalleria, Miss 
Tentoni revealed a noble, dramatic attitude, 
besides vocal qualities which make her an 
excellent promise of a great artist. She 
sang with passionate lyricism the famous 
aria, Voi lo sapete, and in the duet of love 
and recrimination with Turiddu she gave 
a definite proof of the dramatic power of her 
voice and of her temperament. The public, 
completely won over by the obvious artistic 
revelations, was generous in its applause.” T. 


famous arias from renowned operas, some 
early English songs and charming selec- 
tions from modern composers. An _ out- 
standing characteristic which added to the 
enjoyment of the listeners was the per- 
fection of diction evidenced by each per- 
former. Even in those songs in French and 
German the enunciation was notably fine. 
The two songs in Norwegian proved an un- 


LEON CARSON 


which 
poise 


Another feature 
ranted recognition was natural 
utter absence of affectation There was 
marked improvement shown by those who 
had appeared in former recitals. The con- 
cert on the whole was delightfully entertain- 
ing and reflected the splendid and_ rigid 
training given by Mr. Carson. Mr. Car- 
son is rapidly becoming one of northern New 
Jersey’s most outstanding teachers of sing- 
(Continued on page 24) 
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SAILINGS 











EDWARD JOHNSON 


Edward Johnson sailed June 7 on the SS. 
Paris to visit European music centers. Mr. 
Johnson returns to the United States early 
next fall for concerts here and in Canada, 
and is to be heard with the Metropolitan 
Opera Company during the second part of 
1932-33. This will be the tenor’s eleventh 
consecutive season with the Metropolitan. 


BERTHOLD NEUER 


3erthold Neuer and _ his daughter, Mrs. 
Neuer-Noble, sailed for a summer in E urope 
on the SS. Paris, June 10. They are to be 
joined by Mrs. Neuer, who leaves New York 
June 24 on the SS. Hamburg. 


KIRK RIDGE 

Kirk Ridge, pianist and faculty mem- 
ber of the College of Fine Arts, Syracuse 

Y. Y.) University, sailed June 7 on the 
SS. Bremen to spend the summer practicing 
and coaching with Severin Eisenberger, with 
whom Mr. Ridge has studied previously. 
Mr. Eisenberger also sailed on the Bremen, 
and other members of the party were Mrs. 
F. E. Drury, widow of the late Francis E. 
Drury, music and art patron of Cleveland, 
O., whose protégé Mr. Ridge was; and Mrs. 
Catherine Saunders, former director of the 
Cleveland Music School Settlement. 


ROSINA LHEVINNE 
Rosina Lhevinne is sailing June 22 on the 
SS. Hamburg. She will teach at the Austro- 
American Conservatory, Mondsee, Austria, 
and also fulfill European concert engage- 
ments. 
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HARRY KONONOVITCH 

A capacity attendance gathered at Wur- 
litzer Hall, May 26, to hear the annual 
recital of pupils of Harry Kononovitch, 
teacher of violin. Eva Gross, Mildred Lip- 
man, Milton Wiener, Nathan Horowitz, 
Lillian Grummer, Ruth Schnieder, Herbert 
Kramer, Sadie Fox, Frank Armocida, 
Mary Tesoriero, Eugene Steiker, Elias 
Krotman, Herman Teller, Irving Herdan, 
Sam Kramer, Harriet Lefkowitz and Fran- 
ces Kirangelos all displayed a good tone, 
clean technic and excellent control of their 
instruments. One could see readily that they 
had had sympathetic guidance. Dave Rob- 
erts, concert pianist and instructor, presided 
at the piano. : M. B. 


LA FORGE-BERUMEN 


Kathryn Newman, ig oa. and Kenneth 
Yost, accompanist, were heard in recital in 
South Orange, N. J., May 22. The La Forge- 
Berumen Hour over WABC on June 2 
brought Hazel Arth, contralto, accompanied 
by Beryl Blanche; and Amy Paget, pianist. 
Enrique Costa, baritone, and Jose Herta, 
pianist, performed over WABC, June 1, in 
a program of Spanish music. 


ESTELLE LIEBLING 


Estelle Liebling reports that applications 
are coming in rapidly for her recently an- 
nounced summer radio class. A feature of 
the work is to be daily appearances during 
the class of prominent radio artists who 
will sing for the visiting students and ex- 
plain their own particular type of broad- 
casting. Jessica Dragonette, one of Miss 
liebling’s eminent radio singers, is to appear 
as the guest artist on the first day of the 
class. Others who will demonstrate at later 
sessions are Aileen Clark, the Valspar Girl; 
Mabel Jackson, the Dupont Girl; Amy Gold- 
smith, of the Chevrolet Hour; and Celia 
Branz, who is broadcasting a new program, 
Fiddle and I. 


FRANCIS ROGERS 


Rogers closes his New York 
1 to take a ten weeks’ holi- 
day in New England. He is to resume his 
private teaching on September 20, and a 
week later returns to the Juilliard Graduate 
School, where he has been a member of 
the vocal faculty since its foundation in 
1924. Floyd Worthington, baritone, a Rogers 
pupil, is making a concert tour in the Cen- 
tral West, prior to joining the opera com- 
pany at Chautauqua, N. Y. Willard Young, 
tenor, and Harold Boggess, baritone, both 
Rogers students, also have been engaged by 
the same company. Helen Marshall, so- 
prano, has been awarded a scholarship for 
the summer course at the Fontainebleau 
(France) School of Music. 


Francis 
studio on July 


EDGAR SCHOFIELD 

Edgar Schofield’s artist-pupil, Ransom 
Castegnier Steele, sang June (Johnson) and 
Invictus (Huhn) at his teacher’s studio re- 
cital in May. 

W. WARREN SHAW 

Zita Rossi, who has received her entire 
vocal training from W. Warren Shaw, of 
New York and Philadelphia, assumed the 
title role in Francesco Marcacci’s Evange- 
line, which recently had its premiére in con- 
cert form in Philadelphia. Beniamino Gigli 
sang the part of Gabriel. 

Martha Roberts, soprano, another Shaw 
pupil, is singing over WEAF. Mr. Shaw 
is to return soon to the University of Ver- 
mont for his seventh consecutive season as 
director of its summer vocal department. 
A new system, The New Era Vocal Technic 
Principles, said to be endorsed by Gladys 
Swarthout, Frederick Jagel, Armand To- 








SUMMER COLONY OPENS 


OSCAR SEAGLE 
opened his colony at Schroon Lake, N. Y., 
on June 1 with an enrollment which in- 
cluded a number of singers and teachers 
from various parts of the United States. 


MUSICAL 


katyan and Lawrence Tibbett, is to be of- 
fered for the first time at the university 
this summer. 


JEAN SKROBISCH 


Ida Dinkov, Harriet Himmel, Anna Skro- 
bisch and Nora Dinkov, pupils of Jean 
Skrobisch, were presented in a studio musi- 
cale on June 5 in New York City. The 
program, which included French, German 
and English arias and songs, was sung in 
exemplary manner by the young singers, 
who, with their teacher, received the com- 
pliments and applause of the audience. Nor- 
man Secon, nianist, was accompanist. R. 


CLARA KLATTE VON SENFFT 


Clara Klatte von Senfft, German Lieder 
singer, is to hold classes in Berlin this sum- 
mer. Mme. Klatte will specialize in train- 
ing American students in German song 
literature, in addition to vocal production. 
She numbers prominent European singers 
among her pupils. 


MAUDE DOUGLAS TWEEDY 


Maude Douglas Tweedy’s New York 
studio was the scene of a recital by her 
pupils on May 24. Those appearing were 
Evelyn Wunderlich, Therese Hynds, Eda 
Moulton, Esther Jacobson, Marjorie Hains, 
Sylvia Schenk and Sally Cervini, sopranos ; 


MAUDE DOUGLAS TWEEDY 
mezzo-soprano; Duane 
Ellinghaus, boy alto; John Morelli, Wil- 
lard Jaeck, Edwin Towner and Alaban 
Green, tenors; Raymond Otto, Donald Gor- 
don and Joseph Vandenbergh, baritones; 
and Wellington Ezekiei, bass-baritone. The 
voices were uniformly well-schooled, their 
placing, intonation and attack especially ex- 
cellent. Miss Tweedy’s method apparently 
stresses with equal effectiveness technical 
groundwork and a knowledge of musical 
tradition. Some of the singers displayed a 
marked degree of interpretative originality, 
and several had voices of unusually pleasing 
natural quality. Miss Tweedy’s list includes 
a number of professional artists. M. S. 


Florence Roetger, 
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Philadelphia Club Honors 
Kathryn Meisle 


The Matinee Musicale Club of Philadel- 
phia has made Kathryn Meisle an honorary 
life member. Miss Meisle is Philadelphia- 
born, and it was under the auspices of the 
Matinee Musicale Club that she started her 
career when she won the contest of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs at its 
Los Angeles Biennial Convention. 

* . * 


Reception at Professional 
Woman’s League 


The Professional Woman’s League, Inc., 
(May Abbey Lessey, president) held its an- 
nual reception and installation of directors on 
May 23 at the Hotel Ansonia, New York 
City. Virginia and Eleanora Barrie were 
heard in recitations; Francine Vyde offered 
several songs; and Marion Gold Lewis read 
the report of the historian. Clara Thropp 
was chairman of the day; and Adah J. 
Shartle, chairman of reception. 

*_ * * 


Gena Branscombe Conducts 


Gena Branscombe’s activities during May 
included the conducting of the spring con- 
certs of the MacDowell Club of Mountain 
Lakes, N. J., and the Choral Group of the 
American Woman’s Association, New York 
City. She is the regular director of both 
organizations. Miss Branscombe’s The 
Dancer of Fjaard was performed last month 
by the Chatham (N. J.) Woman’s Choral, 
and by the Jackson Heights (N. Y.) Choral 
Society. 
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Press Comments 
(Continued from page 22) 


ing, and sirice the recent establishment of a 
studio in New York, has achieved an en- 
viable reputation in that city.” 


BERENICE ALAIRE 


“The high spot of the evening was a phe- 
nomenal young soprano, with unusually rich 
and luscious voice, Miss Alairé,” carried 
the Boonton Times-Bulletin in a recent issue, 
in comment on the May concert of the 
Mountain Lakes (N. J.) Choral Club. Her 
teacher, Mme. von Klenner, also is praised 
by the same paper as “An energetic, earnest 
woman, just the one to guide and guard this 
young songbird.” 


RAE ROBERTSON AND ETHEL 
BARTLETT 

Rae Robertson and Ethel Bartlett have 
returned to London from a tour through 
Spain, made under the auspices of the Asso- 
ciacion de Cultura Musical. During the 
course of their trip they played in Madrid, 
Barcelona, Palma on the island of Majorca, 
Seville, Granada, Huela, Tolosa, Santander, 
Jerez, Valladolid and Salamanca. 

An idea of their success may be given by 
the following typical quotations. La Liber- 
tad (Madrid): “Each is a magnificent pian- 
ist, and throughout the exacting program 
they maintained a perfect unity, playing like 
executant dominating both instru 
The enthusiasm of the public was 
While in the Vanguardia (Bar- 


a solo 
ments. 
immense.” 














ETHEL BARTLETT and 
RAE ROBERTSON 


(Reprinted from El Norte de-Castila 
1932) 


celona), the critic wrote: “Beautiful tech 
nique, intimate musicality and a special gift 
for playing expressive melody Without 
straining after meretricious effects they 
roused the large audience to warmest en- 
thusiasm.” 


EMELIANA DE ZUBELDIA 
Emeliana de Zubeldia, 
and pianist, played her 
and conducted other of 
May 22 in Havana, Cuba, when she 
with the Philharmonic Orchestra there 
Miss Zubeldia has the distinction of having 
been the first woman to lead this organiza 
tion, which numbers several prominent 
names among its guest conductors. As is her 
custom, Miss Zubeldia directed her own 
chorals when they were programmed by the 
local Basque organization, Orfeon del Centro 
Vasco de la Habana. On two other recent 
i this composer-pianist gave pro 
rams of her own compositions in Havana 

'P Iturriaga commented in the Sociedad 
Pro Arte Musical: “Seldom do we find any- 
one having such an intimate appreciation of 
the Basque people as does Emeliana de 
Zubeldia. Her music is most original, sug 
gestive and eurythmic, in which her vast 
knowledge of intricate technic is amicably 
fused with the spontaneous flow of the 
Basque music. . Most of our composers 
have considered the soul of their people 
only in its external aspect, in profile as 
it were. Zubeldia goes one step further. 
She sees and feels the soul of her people 
in its intrinsic value: mysticism, melancholy 
and savage strength; she penetrates into its 
internal morphology and psychology; her 
vision is introspective. Therein lies her 
merit.” 

Conchita Gallardo wrote in El Pais of 
May 24: Miss de Zubeldia’s work has the 
stamp of a deep patriotism and delicate in- 
spiration, through which she reaches her 
audience enveloped in suggestive charm. 
The composer possesses vigor, tenderness 


Basque composer 
own compositions 
her own works on 
appeared 
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and simplicity. .. . The careful instrumenta- 
tion shows the artistic talent of the inspired 
composer.” 


ST. LOUIS OPERA GUILD 


The St. Louis (Mo.) Opera Guild, of 
which Bernard Ferguson is general direc- 
tor, gave its first annual presentation in 
April. Mascagni’s Cavalleria Rusticana was 
billed, together with an Italian street scene 
in which soloists and ensemble sang Denza’s 
Faniculi-Fanicula, Santa Lucia and the Ital- 
ian Street Song from Victor Herbert’s 
Naughty Marietta. The St. Louis Times 
commented in part: “The performance mer- 
ited highest praise for excellent vocalism, 
both on the part of principals and chorus, 
for splendid acting and beautiful costuming, 
and for the general air of professionalism 
with which the entire opera was surrounded.” 
The same critic wrote that the perform- 
ance was given before “a delighted and en- 
thusiastic audience that filled every avail- 
able seat”; and continues, “St. Louisans will 
gladly support such an enterprise once it is 
well started, and we will follow with in- 
terest the growth and expansion of this 
worthy and creditable effort which these 
talented singers so ably presented last night 
under their capable leader, Bernard Fer- 
guson.” 

JOHN McCORMACK 

John McCormack’s recent silver jubilee 
concert in London evoked unusual attention 
from the critics. For instance, the Daily 
Telegraph of April 25 printed, in part: 

“A packed Albert Hall witnessed the re- 
turn of John McCormack yesterday after- 
noon. The event had been announced as 
the great tenor’s jubilee really it was his 
silver jubilee—and in the program book 
there was printed a facsimile of the bill an- 
nouncing the London Ballad Concert of 
March 1, 1907, at which the singer, then 
unknown, had made his first appearance. 

“In those days it was the sweetness of a 
rare voice that captivated the public and 
brought fame to the young Irishman. With 
the passing years the style has developed into 
something almost as rare as the voice. With 
the artist’s development has grown a reper- 
toire of that is probably unique 
amongst living singers. 

“Let it be said that McCormack’s voice 
seems only to grow sweeter and mellower as 
the years pass. He began austerely enough 
with two arias of Bach, and of these he sang 
with that extraordinary knack of breath con 
trol and impeccable phrasing for which 
among singers themselves he is renowned.” 

Interesting, too, is this excerpt from the 
Morning Post criticism: “While time has 
done nothing to impair the beauty of that 
voice—the most truly lyrical in the world 
today—experience has enhanced it by de- 
veloping the artistry of its use. That was 
immediately apparent from the singing of 
the two arias by J. S. Bach at the beginning 
of the program yesterday. The phrasing in- 
deed was exemplary in its clarity and shape- 
liness. al 

“The demands of the audience were great 
but the singer, having regard to the occa- 
sion, was generous. For my part I left the 
hall convinced that for many years yet the 
refrain of Mr. McCormack’s public in Lon- 
don will be ‘Sing on, sweet singer !’” 

And the Evening Standard: “Eight thou- 
sand people who went to the Albert Hall to 
hear John McCormack at his twenty-fifth 
anniversary concert refused to go home. The 
program had long come to an end, but they 
were still in their seats paying, by their 
cheers and calls for more songs, a wonderful 
tribute to the singer. 

“He sang nearly twenty-seven songs and 
apart from some Bach, with which he opened 
his program, most of them were those charm- 
ing little Irish songs in which he specializes. 
His singing always gave the impression of 
ease and simplicity, and that is largely be- 
cause he allows the audience to hear what he 
is singing about, and also because he is able 
to redeem frankly sentimental trifles by his 
evident sincerity. Which, after all, is an 
import ant part of the equipment of the true 
artist. 


songs 


HENRI DEERING 

When Henri Deering was soloist with the 
\bas Quartet in San Francisco this season, 
the News commented, in part: “Deering 
proved an unusually fine ensemble player. 
His tone was of marked beauty and his play- 
ing had definite character without ever ob- 
truding, solo fashion, or singing complac ent- 
ly into the background as a mere accompani- 
ment. The same combination of fine playing, 
musiciz anship and artistry in ensemble marked 
the pianist’s work in the Bloch quintet, 
which has never been as beautifully played 
here as it was on this occasion. 

Of his recital in San Rafael, the 
Francisco Examiner carried: “Deering is an 
excellent artist—and he is a master of the 
keyboard. When he played the Gnossienne 
of Satie, and the Ile Joyeuse of Debussy— 
pagan music—then he exhibited the qualities 
which in the classics he sometimes sup- 
pressed. dropped his cloak of reserve 
and stood forth artistically naked and un- 
ashamed. And-the music was beautiful.” 

After Mr. Deering and Alice Gentle gave 
a concert in Oakland, Cal., Paul S. Nathan 


San 
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wrote in the Enquirer: “Deering’s Chopin 
group was technically superb and lacked 
nothing in emotional grasp. The B flat minor 
scherzo was alternately brilliant and warm, 
with slow passages of velvet richness. To 
Prokofieff’s Visions Fugitive he brought an 
unreal airiness, while Debussy’s Reflets dans 
l'eau had poetic feeling, and the same com- 
poser’s Ile Joyeuse was glittering.” 


POMPILIO MALATESTA 


Arthur L. Capurro was heard in recital, 
May 1, in the Chapter Hall of Carnegie 
Hail, New York City. Besides the pro- 
logue of Pagliacci, the artist gave groups of 
Italian, French and German songs. 

Ralph Lockwood, tenor, sang at the recep- 
tion held by the Count and Countess Gia- 
como Quintano on May 20. 

3oth artists are studying with Pompilio 
Malatesta. 

ANNE ROSELLE 


Anne Roselle made four appearances re- 
cently at the Opéra Comique. Louis Schnei- 
der, of the Paris Herald, commented: 
“Among the recent Toscas of the Opéra 
Comique, Anne Roselle’s performance on 
Friday night stands out among the best. 
To her natural vocal qualities must be added 
praise for the temperament and fire she puts 
into her impersonations. She had ito repeat 
the prayer song of the second act.’ 


Gradova to Play in New York 


Gitta Gradova, pianist, who was last heard 
in New York four years ago, is scheduled 
to give two recitals at Town Hall next sea 
son. Mme. Gradova’s concert activities were 
interrupted in 1928 when she was seriously 
injured in an automobile accident. She has 
recovered completely and during the past 
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season appeared with the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra and at the Ann Arbor Festival. 


Decatur’s Mayor Endorses Com- 
munity Concert Association 


Mayor O. W. Smith of Decatur, IIl., is- 
sued a statement regarding the local Com- 
munity Concert Association, which recently 
completed its campaign: “During this so- 
called depression it is very essential that 
music be provided in every community. The 
plan sponsored by the Community Concert 
Association is most commendable. It will 
provide a much needed civic program for the 
year and I hope all of our citizens able to do 
so, will contribute liberally to that end.” 
Members of the Decatur unit are enabled 
also to attend the series of the Community 
Concert Association in the nearby cities of 
Springfield and Jacksonville. Springfield’s 
artists —already selected — comprise Jagel, 
Horowitz, Jeannette Vreeland and the Bar- 
rére-Salzedo-Britt ensemble. The campaign 
secretary is Mrs. Cyrus Prescott; the cam- 
paign chairman, Mrs. H. A. Staley. 


Margaret McClure-Stitt 
Compositions Featured 


Margaret McClure Stitt was presented in 
a program of original songs last month by 
the Cincinnati Delta Omicron Sorority, of 
which she is an honorary member. The in- 
terpretations were by professional members, 
and Lydia Mayer Hess was hostess. The 
Cincinnati Women’s Press Club gave a Mc- 
Clure-Stitt Day, June 4, when three 
choruses, solos and a one-act play by Mrs. 
Stitt were heard, the participants being 
press club members. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
REVIEWED BY LEONARD LIEBLING 


Diseases of the Musical Profession, by Kurt Singer, M. D. (Translated 
from the German by Wladimir Lakond. ) 

. Dr. Singer, as the translator’s preface tells, had his musical and medical educa- 
tion in Berlin. In 1910 he became simultaneously a specialist in neurology and 
music critic for the Berlin Vorwarts. In 1913 he organized the Berlin Physi- 
cians’ Chorus, which he still trains and conducts at public concerts. Since 1923 
he has been lecturing at the State Academic High School of Music in Berlin, 
upon the diseases of professional musicians and the psychology of music. He is 
also (since 1930) the Intendant of the Stadtische Oper in Berlin. 

There is an introductory chapter showing how the musical profession induces 
certain ailments of the nerves, muscles, brain and other organs, because of the 
anomalous way of living, emotional stress, lack of proper exercise, overexertion, 
and other conditions incidental to the tonal life. 

“Nervousness” is discussed at length by Dr. Singer, but in spite of much 
talk about neurosis, psychosis, neurasthenia, hysteria and paresthesia, no new 
light is thrown on the origin or prevention of the worst of all afflictions that 
hamper the public performer. The musician in himself is a type of the nervous 
person. His “nervousness” often takes the form of physical fear, but moie 
often is the result of lack of entire confidence. No sure cure is offered by D1 
Singer. (In fact, there probably is no cure, for even many of the long-:xperi- 
enced artists admit that they feel “nervous” before and during a cor..it and 
do not expect ever to be rid of that malady.) 

Mental abnormalities, some of them psychopathic (moral degen racy is not 
more frequent in musical ranks than in other walks of life, says lr. Singer) 
result from excessive addiction to music, and are typified by persu-a: irritability, 
bizarre dress and habits, indifference to practical and material matters, etc. The 
musician leans also to polygamy and polyandry, but seldom is an erethistic 
psychopath inclined toward criminality. 

He consumes excessive energy, has exaggerated eg, and frequently is unsta- 
ble, choleric, unsteady, unreliable, unsettled. 

In woman, the mother-complex is stronger ‘nan tne artist-complex. “Bio- 
logically woman’s inferior creative power in mW sic can be explained by her high- 
est calling, that of motherhood.” 

“Profession neuroses,” “occupation neuroses” and “occupation cramps” come 
to violinists, pianists, flutists, cellists and drummers particularly. The lip 
muscles, nerves and breathing apparatus are often affected in players on blow- 
instruments. Eye strain is frequent with all kinds of musicians. Ear troubles 
appear more rarely. : 

Vocal diseases come to the lips, teeth, toague, nose, palate, glottis, uvula, 
chest, tonsils, pharynx, jaws, larynx and fromal cavities of singers. Prolifera- 
tions, polyps, nodules, tonsil swellings, must be guarded against. Wrong breath- 
ing, false intonation, weakness of voice, lack of quality, sometimes are occasioned 
by organic disorders. The singer is especially sensitive to colds, certain kinds 
of food, tobacco and alcohol. 

The final chapters of Dr. Singer’s book indicate methods of treatment, and 
also discuss the healing effect of music, hygienically considered. ‘ 

To digest the volume with entire benefit it is necessary to have a working 
knowledge of medical and anatomical terms, although most of the explanations 
will not confuse an intelligent lay reader. =. 

In spite of Dr. Singer’s list of obstacles—he does not write as an alarmist 
but as an investigator—musicians will continue to ply their dangerous profession 
and take a chance on maintaining a clean bill of health mentally, morally and 
physically. (Greenberg, New York.) 
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Books 


Reviewed by Irving Schwerkeé 


Trois Manuscrits de Chopin, with com- 
mentary by Alfred Cortot and historical 
study by Edouard Ganche. 

In this work the publishers not only offer 
the public a valuable historical document, 
but one that provides a deep and true emo- 
tion. It were impossible to describe the 
sentiment—nothing to do with sentimentality 
—evoked by this volume containing the fac- 
simile reproductions (and how faithfully 
done, down to the last detail) of the Ballade 
in F, the Adieu Waltz and the Berceuse. 
And what revelations these reproductions 
make. Revelations of the formal perfection 
of Chopin’s initial inspiration; of his studious 
patience to elaborate and perfect his works; 
and of editorial interference, with his ex- 
pression. 

The second volume (the two are presented 
in a decorative carton) contains the studies 
by MM. Cortot and Ganche, previously men- 
tioned. 

M. Cortot’s article is a minute examina- 
tion, from the pianist’s point of view, of the 
three manuscripts, and points out the dif- 
ferences between them and their published 
versions. It is an article that will not only 
instruct the student in a wealth of material, 
but one that will also fascinate him and claim 
his gratitude. 

M. Ganche, for his part, proffers a savantly 
written paper on the creative elements of 
Chopin’s art, describes Chopin’s method of 
work and gives the history of each of the 
three compositions in question. One rejoices 
that he has given in its entirety the poem— 
The Switez, by Adam Michiewicz—which the 
Ballade in F (Chopin’s only piece of “pro- 
gramme music”) transforms into music. 

The publication of these facsimiles and the 
accompanying papers is a work of affection 
and conviction, a combined intellectual and 
emotional performance. It gives the student 
a new insight into the inspiration of the Po- 
lish genius, and a fuller notion of the quali- 
ties of mind of the tone poet whose utterance 
transcends the mere piano. (Dorbon Ainé, 
Paris.) 

Le Chanteur, by Dr. Alexis Wicart. 
“This book,” says Reynaldo Hahn in his 

presentation of it, “is two times extraordi- 
nary. First, by its own value, its deep 
knowledge, rich experience and astonishing 
sense of divination visible in every page; 
second, because it is unique of its kind.” 

Indeed, Dr. Wicart knows the ins and outs 
of the human throat and associate organs as 
it has been seldom given to one sole mortal 
to know them, and it were interesting to 
know the eminent throat that, in the course 
of his long career, he has not at one time or 
another treated. The present work, The 
Singer (in two volumes) is the first of a 
vocal trilogy Dr. Wicart is writing. The 
Orator. and The Declaimer are to follow 
shortly. 

In The Singer, the author realizes a happy 
union of the science and the art of singing. 
He minutely studies the problems of phona- 
tion, the vocal mechanism and all the aspects 
of the art of singing. One may not be in- 
clined or able to accept all of Dr. Wicart’s 
final conclusions (like all worth while pro- 
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ductions, this one opens the way to a wealth 
of argument and discussion) but it must 
nevertheless remain a valuable guide to all, 
be they students, professional or amateur 
singers, cinema, phonograph or radio artists, 
teachers, or just simple observers, who may 
be interested in the voice, its operation and 
expressive potentialities. Authoritatively in- 
troduced with a preface by Albert Carré and 
in presentations by Reynaldo Hahn, Thomas 
Salignac, Lucien Muratore, Titta Ruffo, et 
al, The Singer is divided into the following 
principal parts: Anatomy and Physiology, 
Breathing, Phonation, Physical Study of 
Vocal Values, Vocal Gymnastics, Variations 
in Vocal Method According to the Different 
Languages, Church Singing, Classification of 
Voices ; the Phonograph, Radio and Cinema 
in Voice Teaching; Study of Microphonic 
Phonation; Stage Fright and Its Remedies ; 
Singer’s Hygiene; Maladies (of the Vocal 
Organs) and precautions against them ; Gym- 
nastics by and for singing; and papers on 
physical culture, make-up, interpretation of 
roles, etc., by Soudieux, Salignac, Hahn, 
Muratore and Dr. B. Maurel. There are 718 
pages, forty-eight illustrations and seventy- 
six portraits. In other words, not just an- 
other book on singing, but a noteworthy one 
on the subject, a compendium of existing 
knowledge and the writer’s personal experi- 
ence, 

In Dr. Wicart’s idea, good singing should 
be within the reach of everybody, quite apart 
from artistic preoccupations, because singing 
is an ideal sport, easy to indulge in at any- 
time, anywhere. It is beneficial to the 
breathing system in particular and the health 
in general. But before it can realize these 
desirable ends and before it can he placed at 
the service of art, singing has to be physio- 
logically performed. This is the salient 
point of The Singer, a book that does away 
with a lot of nonsensical “tradition.” (Phil- 
ippe Oritz, Paris.) 


New Songs by Wesley G. Sontag 
Heard 


New songs by Sontag have been heard 
recently. Hilda McMillen, soprano, sang 
Dirge at Pleasantville, N. Y., May 26. Ethel 
Ziglatski programmed The Sandman, Marsh 
Pools and April Song, May 31, at Water- 
bury, Conn.; Eugene Schwartz, violinist, 
playing Sontag’s transcriptions of classical 
works, the composer at the piano. Sontag’s 
Bach suite for string orchestra was given 
a hearing last month in Jamaica, N. Y., by 
the Crescendo Club (Walter Kob, conduc- 
tor) ; also by the Hartford School of Music 
(Charles Krane, conductor). A movement 
from this suite was used as contest piece for 
the elementary division of the public schools 
in New York. 


Grandjany Composes Symphonic 
Poem 


Marcel Grandjany, harpist and composer, 
has completed a symphonic poem for violin 
and orchestra, in memor¥ of his friend Albin 
Guillot, who died recently. As the theme 
of the work Mr. Grandjany has utilized the 
letters in Guillot’s name, converting them 
into a melody by substituting the notes of the 
scale that each letter presents. 





Foreign 


AUSTRALIA 
Sydney: Elizabeth Plummer, 4 Monaco Flats, An- 
derson Street, Double Bay. 


ARGENTINA, S. A. 
Buenos Aires: Alice Howe, 539 City Hotel, Calle 


Bolivar 160 
BELGIUM 
Brussels: A. Getteman, 12, rue d’Arenberg. 
CANADA 
Montreal: E. C. N. Lanctot, P.O. Box 1300, 
Beloeil, Que. 
Toronto: Arleigh Jean Corbett, 26 Summerhill 
Gardens. 
CUBA 
Havana: Ricardo M. Aleman, Concordia Num 88. 
GERMANY 
Berlin: Herbert F. Peyser, Kurfirsten-Strasse, 
55. Berlin, W. 


Cologne: Dr. Elsa Thalheimer, Braunsfeld, Mons- 
chauerplatz 9. 
Dresden: Elinor Janson, Robert-K t 9, 
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ITALY 
Rome and Milan: Raymond Hall, 1 Via Alciato, 
Turin: Guido M. Gatti, via Lucio Bazzan‘ 9. 
NOVA SCOTIA 
Halifax: Frances Foster, 103 Dresden Row. 


POLAND 
Warsaw: S. Mateusz Glinski, Kapucynska 13. 
Lemberg (Lwéw): Alfred Plohn, Legionow 5. 
SPAIN 


Madrid: Dr, Edgar Istel, Ayala, 144. Madrid IX. 
— Tomas Orts Climent, Calle de Balmes 


SWITZERLAND 
Geneva: Georges Perret, 27, Chemin de Miremont 
*Phone: 51.451. 
Zurich: Josef Kisch, Spligenstrasse 4. 
U,S.3 KX. 
Moscow: William Henry Chamberlin, 15 . Boriso- 
glebsky Periulok 
Domestic 


ALABAMA 





Dresden XX, ” ie: 48774. 
Frankfort-on- Main: Hermann Lismann, Unter- 


Kai 82. 
Hamburg: Edith Weiss-Mann, Isestrasse 81. 
*Phone 53. 34. 57. $ 
Leipsig: Dr. Adolf Aber, Pestalozzistrasse 3. 
Munich: Albert Noelte, Reitmorstrasse 19. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Edinburgh: William Saunders, t5 Morningside 
Grove. 


HOLLAND 
Amsterdam: Eveleth wan Geuns, Olympiaplein 
Straat 39. 
HUNGARY 


Budapest: Dr. Aladar Toth, Papnovelde 10. 


IRISH FREE STATE 
Dublin: M. F. Linehan, 37 Wellington Road. 





Birmingham: Alice Graham, 2135 Highland Ave. 


CALIFORNIA 


ae Francisco: Constance Alexandre, 1865 Cali- 

ornia 

Los Angeles: Bruno David Ussher, 6122 Scenic 
A Hollywood. 


COLORADO 
me Gustav Schoettle, 962 South Ogden 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington: Mrs. Fanny Amstutz Roberts, 2107 
S. Street, N. W. Telephone, Potomac 1846. 


FLORIDA 


Miami: Annie Ford Wight, Miami Conservatory. 


GEORGIA 
Atlanta: Joseph F. Farren, 2215 Fairhaven Circle. 


*See first editorial page for list of other representatives 


INDIANA 
Terre Haute: M. P, Debney, 411 North Fourth 
Street. 
KANSAS 
Lindsborg: Oscar Lofgren, Bethany College. 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville: Wm. Bruce Bell, 947 S, Fourth Ave. 
LOUISIANA 
bay ¥ Orleans: Ottilie Lambert, 2036 Napoleon 
ve, 
MAINE 
Portland: Sylvia Rowell, 163 Neal Street. 
MARYLAND 
Baltimore: Emanuel Daniel, 503 St. Paul Place 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston: Moses Smith, 1167 Boylston Street. 
MICHIGAN 
Grand Rapids: Helen Baker Rowe, 119 Prospect 
ve., N. E. 
MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis: Earle G. Killeen, U. of Minnesota. 
MISSOURI 


Kansas City: James Powers. 3512 Baltimore 
St. Louis: Noah Weinstein, 408-208 North 
Broadway. 


NEBRASKA 

Omaha: Jean P. Duffield, $107 Underwood Ave. 
NEW JERSEY 

Trenton: Frank L. Gardiner, 837 Revere Ave. 
NEW YORK 


Binghamton: Maude Southworth Cooke, 20 
Conklin Ave. 

Buffalo: Louise H_ Marvin. 254 Highland Ave 

Rochester: Robert Sabin, 293 Oxford St. 

Svracuse’ Harold L. Butler. Syracuse University. 

White Plains: Edna Horton, 338 Main St. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Chapel Hill: Harold S. Dyer, University of North 
Carolina, 


; OHIO 

Cincinnati: Marie Dickore, 3325 Burnet Ave. 
Cleveland: Rosa H, Widder, 2741 Hampshire Rd. 
Akron: Katherine S. Lobach, 145 Melbourne Ave 


OREGON 
Portland: John R. Oatman, 713 Couch Bidg. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia: Margaret M. Coddington, 5808 
lorence Ave. ; 
Pittsburgh: Ralph Lewando, 121 Elysian Ave. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Providence: Blanche N. Davis, 8 Hamilton St. 


TENNESSEE 
Memphis: Mrs. A. Denny du Bose, 1353 Carr St 


TEXAS 


El Paso: Mrs. Hallett Johnson, 514 N. Mesa Ave. 
Fort Worth: E. Clyde Whitlock, 1100 W. Cannon 


t. 
Hemsten: Katherine B. Morgan, 1117 Jackson 
San Antonio: Mrs. Stanley Winters, 511 Av- 
enue E. 


UTAH 
Salt Lake City: Fred L. W. Bennett, 321—6th 
Avenue. 


VIRGINIA 
Richmond: John George Harris, 504 Mutual Bldg. 


WASHINGTON 
Seattle: John Hopper, 710 E. Roy St 


WISCONSIN 


Milwaukee: Justin McCarthy, 2905 E. Locust St. 











Music Notes From 
Coast to Coast 


(Continued from page 21) 


house, May 23. Of especial merit was the 
splendid performance of the Cecil Burleigh 
Indian Concerto. Mr. Hannan plays with 
technical efficiency and poetic insight. He 
was accompanied by John Hopper 

Violin and voice students of the Daven- 
port-Engberg School of Music were heard 
in concert, May 22. Every pupil was given 
orchestral accompaniment for his solos by a 
large orchestra, conducted by Mme. Daven 
port-Engberg. 

The week of May 18 was devoted to a 
music festival at the University of Wash- 
ington. Every evening a program was giv- 
en under the auspices of the fine arts depart 
ment, and the series was brought to an 
excellent conclusion with the annual cham 
ber music recital, directed by Moritz Rosen. 

The fina! concert in the series sponsored 
by the Western Concert Artist League, took 
place May 24, and featured Mary Rychard, 
violinist, Ethel H. Ross, soprano, Frank 
Kane, pianist, with Arville Belstad and John 
Sundsten as accompanists 

A large class of vocal students was pre- 
sented in recital May 20 by Albert Janson, 
prominent teacher of Seattle. Ran 
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MUSICAL 
dolph Hokanson, McNeely 
Studios, was assisting soloist. 

Under the direction of Myron Jacobson, 
vocal coach, Mozart’s La Finta Giardiniera 
was given three performances. This was 
the first presentation of the opera in 
America. 

To Roosevelt High School goes the honor 
if having produced the most elaborate light 
opera ever staged in Seattle. It was not 
only remarkable because of the staging and 
scenery, but because the music, under the 
direction of Ernest H. Worth, was given a 
mature and satisfying performance. 

During this past month, recitals have been 
both daily and nightly events at the Cornish 
School. Among the outstanding concerts 
was one by the Cornish Orchestra (Peter 
Meremblum conducting), with John Hopper, 
pianist, playing the B flat minor concerto 
(Tschaikowsky). Brilliant and musical was 
the interpretation of this work, as read by 
Mr. Hopper. The Oberon overture (Weber) 
and the Rienzi overture (Wagner) were ad- 
mirably conducted by Mr. Meremblum 

An attractive program was that given by 
the eurythmics classes of Kathleen Ortmans, 

illustrating the practical side of the sub- 
ject as applied to all advanced departments 
of the school. Another program was given 
May 21, devoted entirely to eurythmics for 
children. . 
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COURIER 
TRENTON, N. 


panist. Mrs. Pauline Courtney, 
the vocal soloist. 


J.—Local interest in soprano, was 
the observance of National Music Week 
(under the direction of Professor W. Otto Mr. Tilton, director, presented a festival 
Poleman chairman) resulted in many spe- of children’s choirs in the auditorium of 
cial programs throughout the city. the Third Presbyterian Church, with Mrs. 
Carl Myers as the accompanist. 

A recital at Trenton Conservatory of Mu- 
sic, under the direction of William J. 
O’Toole, was given by the advanced students 
on Friday; while at State Teachers’ College 
a concert was given by the Brahms Quartet. 
A musical program to celebrate the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of its founding, also was 
offered by the Pearsonville M. E. Church, 
under the direction of Andrew T. Mac- 
Arthur and Mrs. Robert B. Hatten, with 
Margaret Hartman, James C. Pierce, Russel 
Snedaker and Hilda MacArthur as soloists. 
Four students of the piano department of 
the Cathedral Academy of Music, Jane Er- 
win, Dorothy White, Betty Aronson and 
Thomas Healey, broadcast over WIP in the 
afternoon, sponsored by Sister Mary Lewis, 
who directs the Cathedral music. 

Helen The final contribution to Music Week 
Marion, was given by the Trenton Symphony Or- 
chestra, Sunday afternoon, under the leader- 
ship of Martin Mayer, with the assistance of 
the Aeolian Choir. Robert V. Janelli is 


On Sunday afternoon a concert was given 
by the choir of the First Baptist Church, 
under the direction of Charles A. Reid, with 
the assistance of Helen Thompson, soprano ; 
Henrietta Hatten, contralto; Frank Baker, 
tenor; Philip Cady, bass; and Mrs. Edith 
Hartman at the organ. In the evening a pro- 
gram arranged for the eighty-third anniver- 
sary celebration at the First Presbyterian 
Church was given by George I. Tilton, or- 
ganist and choir director, and Martin Mayer; 
orchestra leader. 

Members of the glee club of the Business 
and Professional Girls’ League of the Y. W. 
C. A. gave their first public concert on 
Tuesday evening, under the direction of 
Alma Edwards, accompanist-director, 
with Josephine Salvatore, contralto, as guest 
artist. Mrs. Claire James, soprano; 
Pennypacker, soprano, and Sally 
soprano, also contributed solos. 

On Thursday a program was given at 
the Kuser School by an instrumental en- 
semble consisting of Maurice Popkin and the orchestra manager; John Curry, treasur- 
Bruno Chiarmonte, violinists; Arthur Wrig- er; Edmund R. Outcalt, secretary ; and Wil- 
= flutist ; and Ada Martin, annnahemsiad lard Rockhill, librarian. Pha Shy 
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Ruder Auspices of the Cincinnati Justitute of Fine Arts 
and Affiliated with the Aniversity of Cincinnati 


Member of National Association of Schools of Music 


SIXTY-SIXTH SUMMER SESSION 
June 18 to July 30 


All Departments Open. Public School Music (Accredited) 
Repertoire and Program Building Classes— 
Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ 
Summer Chorus and Orchestra—Dormitories for Men and Women 
For catalogue address C. M. Middleton, Registrar 
Highland Ave. and Oak St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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MYRA HESS 
has received all her training from Tobias 
Matthay of London. In view of this fact, 
Miss Hess desires to correct rumors cur- 
rent in this country last season that she 
was the pupil of various other pedagogues. 
The English pianist, who recently finished 
her tenth American tour (fifty engage- 
ments), returns here next winter and her 
schedule is booked heavily at this early 
date. (Van Damm photo.) 


BARBARA CHALMERS, 


soprano, is preparing new programs for 


next seqson. Miss Chalmers is under 
the management of J. W. Cochran. 





AMERICAN PREMIERE OF GLUCK’S DER BETROGENE 


MUSICAL COURIER 








WINNERS OF AWARDS FOR 1932 AND FACULTY MEMBERS OF ADVANCED 
DEPARTMENT, PEABODY CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, BALTIMORE, MD. 
In front: Anna B. Harris, Bachelor of Music Degree; Virgil K. Fox, Artist Diploma in 
Organ. Recipients of teachers’ certificates in piano, violin, voice, harmony and _ school 
music, and church organist certificates: first row, Mildred Pus Miriam T. Seidman, 
Clara Tarses, Helen Williams, Lelia Owen, Carolyn Estes, Sarah Winborne, Dorothy 
Barnes and Isabelle Reville; second row, Edward Dawson, Pauline Mallory, Elisabeth 
Kilbourn, Dorothea Yukl, eda Etelson, Lucile Hurley, Mary Ann Kim, Mary Wilson, 
Elizabeth Best and Macie Lee Price; third row, Hyman Krongard, Betty Baum, Robert 
Allison, Sarah Re Albert Ruppel, Martha Tovell, Alma Loth and Elisabeth Troth; 
fourth row, Louise Nagle, Louise Carlson, Ruth Shambaugh, Virginia Mitchell, Alice 
Simon, Sigmund Lurio and Samuel Morris. Members of the Faculty: fifth row, Pasquale 
Tallarico, Bart Wi Clara Ascherfeld, Mary Fink, Elisa Woods, Margaret Rabold and 
Katharine Lucke; sixth row, Frank Bibb, George Bolek, Frederick Weaver, Austin 
Conradi, Pietro Minetti, director, Otto Ortmann, Charles Bochau, Elisabeth Coulson, 
Louis Cheslock and Gustav Strube; back row, Laurence Petran, J. C. van Hulsteyn, Frank 
Gittelson, Louis Roberts, Franz Bornschein, Virginia Carty, Howard Thatcher, Alexander 
Sklarevski, Stephen Deak and Orlando Apreda. (Jackson photo.) 


CESARE FORMICHI, 
baritone of the Chicago Opera, in front of the Grand Theatre, Bordeaux (France) with 
his American car, a Packard. 


KADI, GIVEN RECENTLY AT THE EASTMAN 


SCHOOL OF 





RICHARD COPLEY 
has removed his New York headquarters to 
the Steinway Building. Artists under the 
Copley management for 1932-33 include 
Metropolitan Opera and _ Philadelphia 
Grand Opera singers, prominent European 
and American musicians and several emi- 
nent ensembles. (De Witt Ward photo) 
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CAROLINE HUDSON-ALEXANDER 
will resume her position as soloist unth the 
Science Mother Church, Boston. 
A rander held this post from 1918 to 
ears she has been fea- 
the Fourth Church of 
ientist, in Cleveland. (Cleveland 
Museum of Art photo.) 
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MUSIC, ROCHESTER 


Standing in the foreground of the orchestra pit are (left) Emanuel Balaban, director of the opera department, and Nicholas Konraty, the producer. 


(See Inside Front Cover for Additional News Pictures) 
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MUSICAL@URIER 


Weekly Review or me Worlds Music 




















Graduate Students of The Curtis Institute of Music Appearing 
in Concert in the United States and Europe 


Left to right: (top row) Shura Cherkassky, Louise Lerch, Abram Chasins, Alexander McCurdy, Jr., Sylvan Levin; (second row) Tibor de Machula, 

Henri Temianka, Helen Jepson, Carl Weinrich, Theodore Saidenberg, Florence Wightman; (third row) Jeanne Behrend, Edna Phillips, Charlotte 

Simons, Lucie Stern, Edna Corday; (fourth row) Judith Poska, Louis Vyner, Casper Reardon, Lily Matison, Leon Frengut, Orlando Cole; (fifth 

row) Katherine Conant, Josephine Jirak, Carmela Ippolito, Alice Chalifoux, Earl Fox, Elsa Meiskey; (sixth row) Benjamin Grobani, Robert 
Cato, Leonid Bolotine, Max Aronoff, Wilbur Evans. 





